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^  Use  any  of  three  reduction  ratios — 24  to  1,  32  to 

1 ,  or  37  to  1 —  whichever  gives  you  the  best  combi¬ 
nation  of  readability,  space-saving  and  film  econ¬ 
omy  .  In  less  than  a  minute  you  can  change  the  lens 
assembly  in  the  single,  fixed  camera  to  get  the  de- 
‘  sired  reduction.  Loading  is  easy.  The  camera  will 

'  accommodate  one  or  two  rolls  of  16mm,  or  one  roll 

I  of  35mm  film. 

f 

I  FREE  illustrated  booklet,  F264,  describes  the  Dual  FUm-a-record 

I  in  complete  detail.  Get  your  copy  today —  write  to  Room  I  ‘>02, 

I  Management  Controls  Reference  Library,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 
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How  Insurance  Service 
direct  to  you 

helps  you  control 
insurance  costs 


Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct 
through  fulltime  representatives  trained 
in  the  department  store  field.  Because 
we  are  owned  by  and  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  policyholders,  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  a  special  incentive  to 
protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of 
policies  ...  to  help  you  control  losses 
and  reduce  insurance  costs. 

Because  Liberty  Mutual  writes  more 
department  store  insurance  than  any 
other  company,  we  know  more  about 
department  store  accidents  —  how  they 
are  caused  and  how  prevented.  Special 
studies,  made  in  cooperation  with  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  are  available  to  help  you  re¬ 
duce  losses. 

•  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  is  also 
tops  in  the  department  store  field  —  for 
its  tact  in  handling  injured  customers 
...  for  its  success  in  restoring  injured 
workers  more  promptly  to  their  jobs 
...  for  its  immediate  availability  any¬ 
time,  anywhere. 

Would  you  like  facts  about  other 
stores  and  how  they  have  saved,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  special  proposal  for  your 
store?  There  is  no  obligation.  Just  tel¬ 
ephone  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in 
your  city — or  write  us  at  175  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


liberty  w  MUTUAL 
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...between  question  and  answer 

With  IBM  Electronic  Business  Machines, 
executives  zdl  over  America  are  getting  the 
answers  at  electronic  speed  .  .  .  the  answers  each 
needs  to  shape  his  company’s  future. 

These  versatile  machines  can  provide  information 
on  every  phase  of  business  operations. 

The  retail  industry  has  fotmd  new  economies  through 
the  use  of  IBM  macliines  for  sales  audit,  unit 
and  classification  control,  accounts  payable, 
and  other  phases  of  retail  accoimting. 

Electronic  Business  Machines 

lii><r—Moiial  SwshMM  MadiinM  CirptfiWiii 
590  IHUJhaii  Avmmm,  N*w  Yarii  22,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


The  Consumer  Calls  the  Tune 


^I'HE  debate  about  whether  inflation 
or  deflation  is  ahead  continued  in 
all  the  circles  w^here  professional  and 
amateur  forecasters  gather.  Retailers 
took  a  traditional  middle  of  the  road 
view.  Some  financial  news  letters  were 
distinctly  bearish,  and  one  such  service 
warned  its  clients  that  a  truly  earth- 
shaking  collapse  is  on  the  way  (“those 
w’ith  cash  will  make  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  fortunes  of  the  century.’’)  The  gov¬ 
ernment  still  beat  the  drums  for  in¬ 
flation. 

Out  in  California,  Beardsley  Ruml, 
speaking  at  a  Wool  Bureau  meeting, 
was  unimpressed  by  all  predictions. 
He  said  they  are  based  on  economic 
rules-of-the-game  which  no  longer  ap¬ 
ply,  and  that  consumer  behavior,  on 
which  the  whole  economy  depends, 
has  become  unpredictable.  So  much 
of  the  customer’s  spending  power  is 
now  available  for  other  purchases  than 
necessities,  said  Ruml,  that  “last 
week’s  income  is  no  longer  a  reliable 
guide  to  this  week’s  spending.’’  The 
consumer  may  choose  to  accumulate 
inventory  or  use  it  up,  stockpile  foK  the 
future  or  increase  his  cash  reserves. 
Statistical  analyses  not  only  don’t  tell 
what  he’s  going  to  do  with  his  money 
next  month  but  often  don’t  tell  what 
he  is  actually  doing  with  it  this  month, 
for  sp>ending  no  longer  necessarily 
means  consumption.  “The  unpredict¬ 
able,’’  said  Ruml,  “has  all  but  sub¬ 
merged  the  hard  core  of  statistical 
measurement  on  which  economic  fore¬ 
casting  must  def>end.’’  Merchandising, 
he  concluded,  must  be  governed  by 
first-hand  observation  of  people  today 
rather  than  by  statistical  fact  sheets 
about  what  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

N«w  Customer  Wants.  ,The  changing 
customer  was  also  the  subject  of  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair’s  talk  at  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution.  He  said 
that  department  stores  have  been  too 
slow  to  adapt  themselves  to  alterations 


in  consumer  habits  and  attitudes 
w'hich  are  already  well  established.  The 
customer,  said  McNair,  has  shown  that 
she  wants  more  self-service  and  pre¬ 
selection  setups;  many  more  improve¬ 
ments  to  increase  convenience  and 
speed  in  purchasing,  and  more  night 
openings.  Even  without  consideration 
of  customer  preferences,  McNair 
pointed  out,  department  stores  can’t 
handle  their  ever  larger  distribution 
job  unless  they  increase  mechanization 
and  self-service. 

As  to  the  immediate  economic  out¬ 


look  for  retailing.  Dr.  McNair,  like 
most  retailers,  took  the  motlerate  vie\* 
and,  like  Mr.  Ruml,  thought  that  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  rather  than  govern¬ 
ment  or  business  actions,  was  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor.  He  did  charatteritt 
the  present  high  personal  savings  rate 
as  a  temporary  phenomenon,  and 
thought  customers  would  soon  return 
to  spending  their  usual  proportion  of 
income.  He  did  not  foresee  sufficient 
rise  in  volume  to  compensate  for  in 
creasing  retail  expenses  and  said  that 
controls,  in  the  present  circumstancei 
are  working  and  will  continue  to  work 
an  injustice  on  retailers. 


Future  of  Retail  Margins 


•’I '’HE  November  1  excise  increases 
would  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
mandatory  dollar  and  cents  pass¬ 
through  at  retail  had  it  not  been  for 
the  existence  of  the  Herlong  amend¬ 
ment.  Keeping  this  amendment  on 
the  books  is  as  imjxrrtant  as  any  single 
matter  facing  the  retail  trade.  Direct 
attacks  uf)on  it  have  so  far  been  un¬ 
successful.  They  are  likely  to  be  re¬ 
vived,  or  attempts  may  be  made  to 
nullify  the  amendment  by  new  inter¬ 
pretations. 

The  Herlong  amendment  was  in¬ 
tended  to  guarantee  that  retail  price 
control  would  continue  on  the  basis 
of  historic  percentage  margins.  Right 
now  these  margins  do  not  allow  retail¬ 
ers  sufficient  comjjensation  for  exf>ense 
increases,  which  have  outrun  volume 
increases.  But  without  the  Herlong 
amendment  the  store  situation  would 
be  worse.  Retail  pricing  on  the  basis 
of  historic  percentage  margins  was  an 
officially  accepted  principle  with  the 
OPS  last  March,  but  recent  events  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  thinking  has  been  re¬ 
versed.  Without  the  legislative  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Herlong  amendment,  re¬ 
tailers  would  face  the  prospect  of  fixed 
margins  determined  by  the  OPS,  of 
dollars  and  cents  ceilings,  and  of  an 
extension  of  the  pass-through  prin¬ 


ciple,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  tht 
delusion  that  stores  are  magically  ex 
empt  from  rising  costs  of  labor,  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment. 

Price  Administrator  DiSalle  made 
his  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Herlong 
amendment  last  month,  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur 
rency  Committee.  For  some  obscure 
reason,  he  used  1950  figures  to  jirove 
that  a  retail  price  control  which  began 
in  1951  was  inflationary.  George  W. 
Hall  thereupon  supplied  the  Commit 
tee  with  the  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1951,  showing  the  gross  mar 
gin  decline,  the  expense  increase  and 
the  51.4  p>er  cent  drop  in  retail  profit 
before-taxes  which  has  occurred  since 
the  price  controls  became  effective 
Hall,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Control 
lers’  Congress  and  controller  of 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  said,  in  a  sup¬ 
plementary  statement,  that  interfer 
ence  with  the  percentage  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  a  discriminatory  at 
tempt  to  compensate  for  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  failure  to  control  costs,  and 
“would  create  such  further  hardship 
that  we  dare  not  even  contemplate  the 
results.’’ 

It  is  hard  to  tell  to  what  degree  Mr 
DiSalle’s  public  statements  and  the  ap 
parent  OPS  obsession  about  the  size 
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Convention  Will  Stress  Cost  Controls 

PRACTICAL  sessions  on  expense  reduction  will  dominate  the  program 
(»f  the  41st  Annual  NRDGA  Convention,  January  7-10,  1951.  These 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  sessions  of  the  controllers  and  operating  execu¬ 
tives.  Cost-consciousness  figures  just  as  largely  today  in  the  worries  of 
mei(handise  managers,  promotion  managers  and  personnel  managers  and 
this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  sessions  plapned  for  them.  .Another  big  theme 
at  tlie  convention  will  be  the  branch  store,  with  its  assortment  of  planning, 
men  handising,  management  and  control  problems.  The  Controllers’  Con-  • 
gress.  Store  .Management  Group,  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group  have  sessions  planned  on  this  subject. 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  is  turning  its  big  dinner  session  into  a 
Ladies  Night  event,  planned  as  a  tribute  to  women  in  retailing.  The  three 
speakers  will  lie  women  who  are  at  the  pinnacle  of  success  in  the  retail 
business.  Guests  of  honor  will  all  be  women,  many  of  them  members  of  the 
successful  husband  and  wife  teams  which  are  so  characteristic  of  retailing. 

The  guest  of  honor  and  chief  speaker  at  the  Convention  banquet  will 
be  I.t.  General  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  now  a  vice  president  of  .Avco  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corp. 

These  features  and  all  the  other  items  on  the  tightly-packed  four  day 
schedule  are  described  in  the  program,  complete  with  subjects,  speakers’ 
names  and  times  and  places,  which  NRDG.A  members  will  receive  this 
month.  That  will  be  the  signal  to  send  in  reservations  promptly  (prompt¬ 
ness  is  especially  necessary  to  insure  attendance  at  the  banquet),  and  to  make 
immediate  arrangements  for  hotel  accommodations  in  New  York. 


of  retail  markups  reflect  a  true  mis¬ 
understanding  about  the  burden  of  ex¬ 
penses  which  stores  cannot  pass  on  in 
their  prices.  The  problem  of  mount¬ 
ing  transportation  costs  is  certainly  no 
secret.  Last  month  saw  a  general  10 
per  cent  increase  in  Railway  Express 
rates,  plus  various  larger  increases  for 
specific  weights  and  classes:  and  a 
doubling  of  rates  on  millinery  and 
lamp  shades  is  pending. 

Meanwhile,  even  with  the  Herlong 
amendment  the  number  of  dollars  and 
cents  ceilings  at  retail  increases.  It  is 
reported  that  about  900  such  ceilings 
have  been  established  by  OPS  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  manufacturer  applications 
under  .Section  43  of  CPR  7.  .A  good 
many  of  the  items  involved  were  never 
price-fixed  or  resale-priced  before. 

R.  I.  C.  Plans  Action.  The  Retail  In¬ 
dustry  Committee’s  Task  Committee 
on  Price  Control  will  be  headed  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  by  Perry  Myers, 
Allied  Stores’  director  of  research.  He 
succeeds  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  NRDGA 
general  manager,  who  has  been  chair¬ 
man  during  the  past  year,  and  who 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  this  job  because 
of  pressure  of  NRDGA  duties.  The 


Committee  met  on  October  30  and 
mapp>ed  out  a  program  of  action  to 
secure  various  technical  improvements 
in  the  existing  price  legislation.  These 
suggestions  will  be  placed  before  the 
OPS,  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  action 
on  some  serious  retail  problems.  One 
of  the  most  urgent  matters  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  pricing  formula  for  new  units 
of  chains  and  new  branches  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

The  Bonwit  Case 

UNDER  rulings  of  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board,  department 
stores  have  been  permitted  to  enforce 
broad  rules  against  union  organizing 
on  store  premises.  This  right  has  been 
consistently  upheld  in  several  retailer- 
labor  cases.  But  last  month,  with  an 
important  and  highly  controversial 
ruling  in  the  Bonwit  Teller  case,  the 
NLRB  seemed  to  sharply  qualify  the 
right  of  stores  to  invoke  the  no-solici- 
tation  rule. 

The  decision  concerned  a  represen¬ 
tation  election  held  at  Bonwit  Teller’s 
New  York  and  White  Plains  stores  in 
September,  1950.  In  throwing  out  the 
election,  which  resulted  in  a  union  de¬ 
feat,  the  Board,  by  a  four  to  one  vote. 


adjudged  Bonwit’s  guilty  of  unfair 
labor  practices,  chiefly  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  no-solicitation  ban  on  or¬ 
ganizing.  The  Board  a,so,  and  unani¬ 
mously,  found  the  store  guilty  of  addi¬ 
tional  unfair  practices  by  reason  of 
“promise  of  benefits”  and  “threats  of 
reprisals.”  But  the  real  significance  of 
the  case  centers  around  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  given  the  “no-solicitation”  rule. 

The  union  involved  in  the  Bonwit 
controversy  is  the  Retail  Clerks  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  AFL.  In  June 
1949,  the  RCIA  barely  missed  getting 
the  required  majority  for  recognition 
at  Bonwit’s,  polling  446  votes,  while 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
CIO,  got  156.  Those  opposed  to 
unionization  numbered  305.  But  the 
run-off  election  in  September  1950  saw 
a  complete  reversal  of  form  and  a 
whacking  defeat  for  RCIA.  The  union 
pKjIled  only  225  votes  to  668  against 
representation.  With  a  cry  of  unfair 
practices,  the  RCIA  took  its  case  to  the 
NLRB. 

A  review  of  the  pre-election  activity 
in  the  store  showed  that  Bonwit’s  had 
forbidden  solicitation  of  employees  by 
union  organizers  on  the  selling  floors 
both  during  working  and  non-working 
time.  Six  days  before  the  election,  it 
closed  its  doors  a  half-hour  early, 
called  a  meeting  of  employees  at  which 
Roy  Rudolph,  then  store  president, 
addressed  them  on  the  union  issue. 
When  the  union  requested  permission 
two  days  later  to  address  the  employees 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  store 
took  no  action  on  the  request. 

As  the  Board  saw  it,  the  store  had 
failed  in  an  obligation  to  “apply  the 
no-solicitation  rule  without  discrimi¬ 
nation,”  and  the  employees  had  thus 
not  had  the  “reasonable  opportunity 
to  hear  both  sides”  which  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Labor  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act.  The  decision  stressed  the 
right  of  employees  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  story  under  circumstances  which 
“reasonably  approximate  equality,” 

“We  believe  the  special  privilege  of 
department  stores  to  promulgate  the 
broadest  tyf>e  of  rule  against  union  so¬ 
licitation  gives  rise  to  an  equal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  assure  that  such  rules  are  en¬ 
forced  with  an  even  hand.  For  an  em¬ 
ployer,  in  the  face  of  such  a  rule,  to 
utilize  its  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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BLENDS  -  A  STATEMENT 


Because  the  subject  of  all-^vool  vs.  blends  is  a  current  topic  of  interest  in 
retail  circles,  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  feels  it  is  timely  to  state  its  views  on  this 
most  important  of  subjects. 

HISTORY 

In  May  1950,  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  introduced  its  first  blended  twist 
carpet  —  Warwick.  This  carpet  was  made  with  a  completely  new  viscose  rayon 
staple  fibre  —  a  man-made  fibre  which  for  the  first  time  in  history  had  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  carpet  wool. 

What  was  equally  important,  however,  was  that  this  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  by  a  major  mill  to  break  the  historical  wool  tradition  that  has  dominated 
the  carpet  industry  since  its  inception. 

From  this  modest  start,  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  expanded  its  blended 
carpet  lines,  and  has  alone  sold  to  date  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  blended 
carpet.  The  balance  of  the  industry  has,  of  course,  produced  far  more  than  this 
amount  during  the  same  period. 

OUR  BELIEF 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  development  and  use  of  carpet  rayon  has  been 
a  principal  cause  in  the  control  of  the  wild  inflationary  course  of  world  carpet 
wool  prices. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  carpet  rayon  has  all  the  necessary  characteristics 
on  its  own  merits  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  carpet  fibre. 

We  know  that  even  greater  technological  improvements  are  soon  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  man-made  carpet  fibres  and  will  continue  to  be  introduced  in  the  future. 
We  believe  this  progress  will  assure  the  continuance  of  carpet  rayon  as  one  of  the 
principal  components  of  carpet  manufacture. 

OUR  PLEDGE  TO  RETAILERS 

We  wish  to  restate  to  all  of  our  retail  customers  that  the  Mohawk  Carpet 
Mills,  Inc.,  will  continue  to  use  the  best  types  of  man-made  and  natural  fibres, 
blended  or  otherwise,  whether  they  be  wool,  rayon,  nylon,  cotton,  jute,  or  any 
other,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  consumers  of  America  the  very  finest  quality  carpet 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  commensurate  with  the  high  standards  of  quality  by 
«vhich  our  name  and  reputation  must  stand. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC. 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 
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Member  Opinion,  Continued.  Last  month  we 
examined  the  results  of  NRDGA’s  membership 
survey  as  they  concerned  the  overall  Association 
operation— its  organizational  setup  and  major 
functions.  In  those  results  it  was  readily  appar¬ 
ent  that  members  gave  full  approval  to  our 
policy  of  making  the  {perfection  of  retail  meth¬ 
ods  the  Association’s  top  function.  Now  we  turn 
to  a  more  detailed  part  of  the  survey  where 
members  rate  specific  activities  and  services. 
The  following  are  the  top  12  NRDGA  activities 
voted  in  the  survey: 

1.  To  collect,  interpret  and  publish  statistical 
data  and  operating  information  of  all  types. 

2.  To  conduct  extensive  research  into  retail 
methods,  to  analyze  the  results  and  make  the 
information  available  in  published  form. 

3.  To  acquaint  members  with  Government 
regulations  and  to  interpret  those  regulations. 

4.  To  provide  technical  information  to  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  in  connection  with  pro- 
jKPsed  legislation  directly  affecting  retailing. 

5.  To  arrange  conventions,  clinics  and  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  exchange  of  retail  information. 

6.  To  w'ork  constantly  for  sound,  economical 
Government  administration. 

7.  To  sound  out  retail  opinion  on  general 
legislative  issues  and  where  possible  to  voice  that 
opinion. 

8.  To  coof>erate  with  other  industries  in  pro¬ 
tecting  our  free  enterprise  system. 

9.  To  provide  continuous  staff  contact  with 
national  publications,  radio,  movies,  TV  and 
other  national  media  in  order  that  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  retailing  may  be  given  to  the  public. 

10.  To  provide  technical  assistance  to  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  will  guide  their  inter¬ 
pretation  and  administration  of  laws  affecting 
the  retailer. 

11.  To  sponsor  national  campaigns  which 
■will  stress  the  imf>ortance  of  the  retail  function. 

12.  To  provide  promotional  material  which 
can  be  adapted  to  community  and  store  use. 

Where  They  Meet  and  What  They  Find.  What 
about  member  contacts  with  NRDGA?  The 
most  popular  contact,  the  survey  reveals,  comes 
at  conventions,  clinics  and  meetings.  Of  the 
store  executives  who  answered  our  question¬ 
naire,  52  per  cent  attend  the  annual  convention; 


32  jjer  cent  attend  group  conventions.  Of  great 
importance  also  are  the  contacts  members  make 
with  the  New  York  Office,  by  phone,  letter  or 
personal  visits,  or  by  attending  NRDGA  commit¬ 
tee  meetings.  To  88  per  cent  of  those  surveyed, 
these  contacts  were  satisfactory;  eight  per  cent 
had  “no  comment”  to  make  on  the  service  they 
received;  four  per  cent  said  they  were  disap 
pointed.  There  is  room  for  improvement  here. 

NRDGA  as  a  Publisher.  A  set  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  resulted  from  that  part  of  the  question¬ 
naire  devoted  to  the  Association’s  periodicals 
and  publications.  The  Special  Bulletin,  Stores 
and  the  periodicals  of  the  divisions  and  groups 
are  well  and  favorably  known. 

With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  Associa¬ 
tion  publications  are  given  a  high  rating  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  most  popular  of  the  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  NRDGA  are,  according  to  the  survey, 
the  Harvard  Report,  the  M.O.R.,  the  Standard 
Expense  .\ccounting  Manual,  the  Buyer’s  Man¬ 
ual  and  the  Sales  Promotion  Calendar. 

How  helpful  these  publications  can  be  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  survey  comment:  “Four 
years  ago  with  considerable  trepidation  I  took 
this  controller’s  job  at  the  request  of  some 
friends.  A  total  stranger  to  retailing,  I  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  find  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  publications  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
The  feeling  was  that  of  being  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  strange  country  and  finding  at  your 
side  a  complete  set  of  maps  and  guides.” 

But  it  is  also  true  that  many  members  have 
not  realized  how  extensive  NRDGA’s  list  of 
publications  is.  One  member  said:  “In  going 
through  this  survey,  I  find  I  am  not  familiar 
w'ith  many  of  the  services  or  publications.  I 
think  the  same  is  true  of  many  of  us.  We  don’t 
make  too  good  use  of  the  knowledge  that  is 
available  to  us.” 

The  Name  Stays.  The  question  of  retaining  or 
altering  the  Association’s  name  was  also  raised 
in  the  survey,  and  members  voted  almost  three 
to  one  against  a  change.  Though  some  objected 
to  the  words  “Dry  Goods”  as  old  fashioned,  the 
majority  believe  that  the  name  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  is  so  well  established  and 
favorably  known  in  business  and  Government 
circles  that  change  would  be  ill-advised. 
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Cannon’s  18  beautiful  “magic  colors’’  were  first  choice  Cannon  towels,  with  blissfully  soft  “Beauti-Fluff’’ 

with  71.8%  of  all  women  interviewed  in  a  national  survey!  finish,  ran  first  with  64.3%  of  these  canny  shoppers! 


57.1%  ranked  Cannon  designs  the  best  of  all.  |  Brand  B  ran  a  poor  second  with  13.1%! 
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The  New  Type  of  Customer 

OUR  good  mutual  friend.  Professor  Malcolm  McNair,  Retail  Adjustment  Ahead.  I'o  the  retailer  this  condition 
who  occupies  the  Filene  Chair  of  Retailing  at  the  Har-  probably  will  mean  just  about  what  Professor  McNair  has 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  recently  said.  One  has  only  to  contemplate  the  extent  to  which  those 
made  one  of  his  very  interesting  addresses  dealing  with  re-  classes  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  “more  fortunate” 
tail  problems.  are  taxed  to  realize  that  their  purchasing  p>ower  has  been 

He  warned  retailers  that  the  stores  must  now  be  prepared  vastly  curtailed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the 
to  sell  their  goods  to  a  new  tyjje  of  customer  who  is  “infla-  higher  wages  and  the  steadier  and  more  complete  employ- 
tion  conscious”,  who  lives  out  of  town  and  does  his  shopping  ment  now  available  for  all  who  will  engage  in  the  defense 
at  home  and  likes  self-service  and  super-markets.  industries,  it  would  seem  as  though  those  stores  which  ex- 

We  find  ourselves  agreeing  with  most  of  what  Mac  had  to  pect  to  maintain  sales  volume  and  hope  of  profit  must  be 
say  but  we  incline  to  the  conviction  that,  although  the  symp-  prepared  to  deal  not  only  with  the  man  who  has  moved  to 
toms  are  closely  similar  and  the  end  results  the  same,  the  the  suburbs  and  likes  self-service  and  supermarket  merchan- 
great  problem  of  today’s  customer  has  more  to  do  with  the  dising  but  also  these  newly  enriched  workers, 
weight  of  taxation,  than  his  consciousness  of  inflation.  During  the  second  world  war,  for  example,  we  found  that 

one  of  the  most  successfully-operated  hotels  in  a  middle  west 
Purchasing  Power  Shifts.  I'here  would  seem  to  us  little  city  had  adopted  the  plan  of  throwing  its  main  ball  room 
doubt  that  we  are  again  moving  into  one  of  those  periods  open  several  times  a  week  and  making  a  direct  play  for  the 
when,  under  the^auspices  of  government,  there  is  to  be  an-  attendance  of  munitions  workers.  The  manager  told  us  he 
other  great  transfer  of  purchasing  p)ower.  More  and  more  of  realized  that  the  classes  to  which  the  hotel  normally  app)ealed 
the  income  of  certain  classes  is  to  be  taxed  away  so  the  gov-  could  not  furnish  the  business  needed  and  so  the  house 
ernment  can  pay  out  billions  to  the  defense  industries.  When  adapted  itself  to  the  kind  of  business  it  could  get. 
that  is  followed  down  to  the  end  result,  it  means  a  transfer  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  store  which  may 
of  funds  to  the  workers  in  the  plants  where  all  the  great  vol-  find  it  worth  while  to  make  a  play  for  the  business  of  defense 
ume  of  military  goods  must  be  produced.  workers  need  carry  any  lower-priced  merchandise  than  it  has 

We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  fiction  been  accustomed  to  offer.  Exp)erience  in  other  wars  has 
should  be  maintained  that  purchasing  power  is  expunged  shown  that  the  workers  in  defense  plants  are  free  sp>enders 
by  high  taxation.  If  it  were  possible  for  government  to  tax  and,  in  common  with  practically  all  mankind,  they  welcome 
away  the  income  of  the  p)eople  and  bury  it  with  the  gold  at  the  opportunity  to  purchase  and  enjoy  things  which  normal- 
Fort  Knox,  it  is  conceivable  that  high  taxation  might  be  a  ly  are  somewhat  out  of  their  reach.  The  silk  shirts  about 
barrier  to  the  growth  of  inflation.  To  the  extent  that  govern-  which  we  heard  so  much  as  the  favorite  luxury  of  the  war 
ment  is  able  to  pay  its  expenditures  for  the  military  out  of  workers  during  the  first  world  war  have  passed  out  of  the 
tax  revenues,  instead  of  going  further  into  debt,  there  can  be  picture,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  demand  will  develop 
no  doubt  that  such  high  taxation  is  helpful  in  fighting  the  for  a  lot  of  other  large  ticket  items,  if  stores  supply  them, 
growth  of  inflation.  So  far  as  civilian  purchasing  jx)wer  is  Meanwhile  the  people  who  used  to  have  it  undoubtedly 
concerned,  since  these  huge  tax  revenues  flow  back  into  the  are  being  forced  to  find  more  economical  means  of  supply- 
pockets  of  certain  classes,  it  should  be  recognized  that  pur-  ing  their  wants.  Sup)er-market  methods  and  self-service  ideas 
chasing  pwwer  has  merely  been  transferred.  probably  will  be  welcomed  by  them.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
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From  1000  tickets  per  day 
to  1000  tickets  per  hour 

with  Underwood  Sund strand  Cycle  Billing 


Scores  of  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
operators  now  post  800  to  1000  tickets  per  hour 
...a  vast  improvement  over  their  800  to  1000 
tickets  per  day ...  formerly  posted  with  systems 
using  alphabetical  itemizing. 

Many  outstanding  features  contribute  to  the  un¬ 
excelled  production  of  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines.  One  is  the  famous  10-key 
Keyboard  which  permits  Touch  Operation.  An¬ 
other  is  the  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive-Column 
Skip  which  automatically  skips  the  Purchases, 
Payments  and  Returns  Columns  on  the  History 
Ledger  Card  when  there  are  no  postings  in  the 
comparable  columns  of  the  Statement. 

Invest  a  few  seconds  of  your  time  to  mail  the 
coupon  today.  The  book  you  will  receive  clearly 
indicates  how  your  Operating  Costs  may  be 
lowered — and  how  many  problems  may  be  simpli¬ 
fied  or  eliminated  altogether. 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  book 


is  filled  with  basic  and  detailed  Cycle  Billing  data, 
as  well  as  complete  descriptions  of  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Posting  and  Control 
Systems.  We  suggest  that  you  mail  the  Coupon 
today  for  your  copy. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

So/es  and  Service  everywhere  .''[K 

©  ”51 

I - 

j  UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION,  One  Park  Avenue,  Now  York 

I  Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 

j  Billing  Book,  S-6400.  S-U-51 

I  Name  and  Title _ _ 
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IIT’S  AI6UEI  (Continued  from  page  15) 


come  utien  stores  with  “bargain  basements’’  should  give 
them  .<  new  name— maybe  something  connoting  in  a  few 
words  iiie  idea  that  here  the  tax-burdened  consumer  may 
hnd  vaiiies  which  will  enable  him  to  maintain  life,  while  he 

Tho  Why  of  Price  Lines 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  attended  a  meeting  where  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  women  representing  various  consumer 
organizations  were  discussing  current  conditions  and  prices 
in  the  merchandise  world.  One  of  these  women  asked  a 
question  which,  because  of  pressure  of  time,  was  not  ade¬ 
quately  answered.  It  had  to  do  with  retail  price  lines.  She 
wanted  to  know  why  price  lines  were  so  important  that  if 
the  cost  of  merchandise  increased  to  the  point  where  a  proper 
mark-on  would  take  it  a  few  cents  above  its  normal  price  line 
it  must  be  jumped  up  to  the  next  highest  price  line.  Why 
could  it  not  be  priced  in  between  existing  price  lines,  wher¬ 
ever  its  new  cost,  plus  the  normal  mark-on,  would  place  it? 

That  is  a  good  question.  It  should  be  answered  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  many  stores  have  followed  that  procedure  in  a 
number  of  instances,  and  new  price  lines  have  consequently 
appeared  in  such  stores.  However,  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  follow  this  course  immediately  in  all  cases. 

Ftwer  Prices,  Better  Values.  The  pricing  of  merchandise  is 
an  extremely  important  part  of  the  retail  process  and  a 
number  of  considerations  must  enter  it.  First  of  all,  the 
store  must  be  successful  in  its  effort  to  offer  goods  at  prices 
which  will  find  favor  with  the  great  majority  of  its  custom¬ 
ers.  By  close  observation  and  careful  analysis  of  sales,  the 
merchant  learns  the  prices  at  which  the  bulk  of  his  customers 
desire  to  buy  his  various  kinds  of  goods.  Naturally,  he  con¬ 
centrates  on  these  favorite  price  lines  and  then  his  endeavor 
is  to  buy  merchandise  of  a  quality  which  will  justify  those 
prices  and  to  pay  no  more  than  will  allow  him  to  sell  at 
such  prices,  with  his  required  margin  for  operating  expense 
and  profit  included. 

This  is  one  form  of  that  necessary  concentration  which  has 
led  to  the  production  in  every  line  of  goods  which  will  find 
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is  earning  more  money  for  government  to  tax  away.  This 
might  bring  to  the  downstairs  store  the  persons  most  hurt 
by  taxation,  while  the  newer  privileged  classes  from  the  war 
plants  shop  upstairs. 


most  general  favor  at  prices  which  represent  practical  econo¬ 
my.  .-kutomobiles,  for  example,  would  never  have  come 
down  to  a  price  at  which  so  many  millions  of  people  can 
afford  to  own  them  if  there  had  not  been  this  concentration 
on  a  relatively  few  models  which  would  prove  satisfactory 
to  the  widest  number  of  users.  If  the  manufacturers  should 
attempt  to  produce  cars  according  to  individual  desires  it 
would  be  an  extremely  wasteful  business.  Similarly,  the  re¬ 
tailer  must  concentrate  on  those  price  lines  which  experience 
has  shown  his  customers  most  favor.  Otherwise,  the  waste 
in  retail  operation,  and  the  losses  which  would  be  sustained 
from  markdowns  would  be  so  large  that  all  retail  prices 
would  have  to  be  higher.  The  fewer  the  price  lines  which 
the  store  needs  to  carry,  the  more  economical  its  operation. 

Changes  As  Required.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
same  price  lines  which  the  store  featured  in  some  earlier  ex¬ 
perience  always  will  remain  those  most  favored  by  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  alert  retailer  knows  this  is  true  and  watches 
the  reactions  of  his  trade  at  all  times.  Increased  purchasing 
power  may  cause  customers  to  desert  what  has  been  a  favored 
price  line  in  favor  of  something  somewhat  higher.  Growing 
costs  in  manufacturing  may  result  in  the  withdrawal  of 
quality  from  one  of  his  most  jxjpular  price  lines  and  lead  the 
store  to  establish  a  new  price  in  order  to  keep  his  offerings 
in  line  quality-wise  with  the  desires  of  his  customers.  This, 
however,  is  hardly  something  which  can  be  adopted  over¬ 
night  on  a  wholesale  basis.  It  requires  careful  observation 
and  continuing  analysis  of  his  customers’  requirements,  and 
may  necessitate  another  period  of  experiment  in  fitting  the 
possibilities  of  the  market  to  the  needs  of  consumers. 

It  would  seem  efforts  to  make  some  of  these  facts  known 
would  be  a  good  step  in  public  relations  for  many  stores. 


You  May  Be  Asked  to  Accept  Narrower  Margins 


¥T  is  no  secret  that  business  in  many  lines  is  not  good.  By 
•■•and  large,  the  big  pickup  in  sales  which  was  looked  for 
with  the  coming  of  fall  has  not  yet  eventuated.  The  outlook 
for  shortages  of  merchandise  to  arise  from  the  government’s 
inroads  upon  civilian  supply  sources  last  year  was  so  strong 
that  stores  threw  away  some  of  their  customary  caution  and 
bought  heavily  against  the  expected  demands  of  consumers. 
The  accelerated  demand  slacked  off,  however,  and  as  a  result 
many  stores  have  had  sufficient  goods  in  their  own  inven¬ 
tories  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  the  placing  of  new  orders. 
Naturally  enough,  the  manufacturers  are  not  particularly 
happy  over  the  situation  and  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
some  means  to  stimulate  business— if  ptossible,  without  cut¬ 
ting  their  own  wholesale  prices. 

Despite  the  drop  in  business  there  has  been  no  compensat¬ 


ing  reduction  in  costs  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  although 
manufacturers  may  realize  that  lower  prices  are  needed  to 
bring  the  consumers  back  into  a  buying  mood,  they  do  not 
wish  to  invite  further  losses  by  reducing  their  own  prices. 
This  may  result  in  efforts  to  induce  retailers  to  cut  their 
margins  in  order  to  provide  the  values  which  may  attract  the 
public.  We  have  heard  of  at  least  one  line  in  which  some  of 
the  manufacturers  are  having  a  try  at  this  plan.  In  one  case 
the  merchandise  manager  for  a  prominent  store  was  assured 
that  another  very  well  known  store  had  agreed  to  accept 
smaller  margins.  Inquiry  of  that  store  however  has  led  to  a 
complete  denial  of  any  such  willingness  to  accept  reduced 
margins.  This  is  a  situation  for  which  retailers  would  do 
well  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  open.  .\s  we  know,  it  is  much  easier 
to  accept  shorter  margins  than  it  is  to  secure  an  increase. 
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—Whose  Business? 

By  Joseph  T.  Meek 


President,  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Associations 


This  is  a  call  for  retail  associations  to  widen  their  field  of  political  action.  Mr.  Meek 
makes  two  proposals.  First,  he  suggests  that  information  on  legislation  in  which  retailing 
has  a  vital  concern  should  not  be  confined  to  heads  of  stores  but  should  go  to  all  retail 
executives  so  that  they  can,  if  they  will,  use  their  influence  as  individual  voters.  Second,  he 
proposes  that  retail  associations,  national,  sta'e  and  local,  should  organize  educational  cam¬ 
paigns  to  awaken  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  government  among  all  the  voting 
citizens  who  happen  to  be  members  of  the  re'ail  trade.  The  purpose  would  not  be  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  way  people  vote  but  to  encourage  them  to  become  more  active  in  local  politics.  <<. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  we  would  all  have  dismissed  these  proposals,  with  little  de- 
bate,  as  being  outside  the  proper  functions  of  a  trade  group.  Today,  the  case  is  not  so  clear. 
Waste,  ineptitude  and  corruption  exist  on  a  frightening  scale  at  every  level  of  government;  ^ 
they  are  the  more  dangerous  because  with  each  new  revelation  of  corrupt  political  ethics 
the  tendency  of  the  average  citizen  is  to  remove  himself  further  from  political  activity.  It  g 
may  well  be  that  the  spread  of  the  "What's  the  use?"  attitude  is  more  dangerous  to  the  sur-  | 
vival  of  American  liberties  than  any  outside  threat.  In  such  a  situation  should  any  organ-  | 
ization  which  possesses  the  means  of  communication  with  sizable  numbers  of  citizens  re-  1 
fuse  to  use  these  facilities  in  the  cause  of  better  government?  Further,  can  a  retail  organization  I 
undertake  such  a  program  without  inviting  charges  that  the  trade  attempts  to  control  the  ■ 
thinking  and  the  voting  of  its  employees?  These  are  the  questions  Mr.  Meek  raises.  His  4 
article  was  originally  presented  as  a  speech  before  the  Chicago  Retail  Controllers  Congress.  ■ 
There  it  aroused  so  much  interest  as  to  convince  us  that  if  should  be  presented  to  a  national  J 
audience  for  discussion.  3 


''I'O  me  there  is 
something  quite 
amateurish  —  and 
hopeless  —  about  the 
way  in  which  the 
larger  mercantile  in¬ 
terests  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  store  level, 
run  their  legislative  ojjerations.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  gravely  interested  in  bill 
after  bill  which  is  presented  at  their 
state  capitals  or  in  Washington.  I  need 
not  enumerate  them.  They  are  the 
same  pro|x>sals  which,  for  the  most 
part,  interest  all  of  us— to  expand  con¬ 
trols,  to  further  restrictions,  to  create 
more  bureaus,  to  protect  and  p>enalize, 
ostensibly  for  the  so-called  “general 
good”  but  actually  in  such  a  way  as  to 
submerge  the  most  priceless  thing  in 
this  world— the  identity,  dignity  and 
freedom  of  the  individual. 

What  do  the  stores  do  about  it?  They 
belong  to  national  and  state  associa¬ 
tions  which  do  a  creditable  job  of  ex¬ 
amining  pro|X)sed  legislation;  of  as¬ 
sembling  the  good  and  bad  points  and, 
most  important,  of  pointing  out  just 


where  such  legislation  is  likely  to  harm 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices,  poorer  service,  poorer  quality, 
or  less  selection. 

These  associations  check  the  intro¬ 
duction,  reference  and  position  of  such 
critical  legislation.  Anyone  with  any 
contact  with  them  can  get  all  the  legis¬ 
lative  information  he  wants. 

When  the  time  comes  for  legislative 
action  the  “call”  goes  out  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  stores.  The  “call”  may  mean  need¬ 
ed  action  at  a  committee  hearing.  It 
may  mean  urging  your  legislators  to 
take  a  viewpoint  to  committees  on 
which  they  serve  or  to  friends  on  com¬ 
mittees  on  which  they  are  not  repre¬ 
sented.  It  may  mean  action  on  an  ac¬ 
tual  vote. 

When  the  “call”  comes  in  to  the 
store  it  reaches  only  a  handful  of  store 
executives.  If  it  is  a  bill  pertaining  to 
social  security  it  may  go  just  to  the 
one  who  handles  such  legislation— yet 
social  security,  if  out  of  hand,  can 
break  not  only  an  entire  store  but  a 
whole  country!  If  it  affects  your  store 
job  it  may  come  to  you  as  a  member 


of  some  national  association’s  standing 
committet.  Much  more  likely,  the 
“call”  probably  goes  to  the  store  prin¬ 
cipal  who  signs  the  association  mem¬ 
bership  check. 

What  happens  then?  The  recipient 
of  the  “call”  probably  gets  in  touch 
with  the  state  and  local  associations  in 
which  he  holds  memberships.  These 
local  folks  may  have  their  own  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  approach— they  usually 
know  the  Congressmen  and  the  Sen¬ 
ators  far  better  than  the  nationals— at 
the  local  level  at  least.  If  the  call  con¬ 
cerns  the  State  Legislature  the  entire 
job  is  the  state  association’s  to  handle 
with  the  aid  of  the  local  retail  trade 
groups. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  store  indi¬ 
vidual  to  send  a  communication  to,  or 
otherwise  “get  in  touch  with”  the  one 
or  more  legislators  named  as  “imjjor- 
tant”  by  the  association.  He  may  not 
know'  the  legislator.  He  undoubtedly 
doesn’t  live  in  his  district.  He  isn’t 
even  sure  of  the  job  the  legislator  has. 
But  he’s  ^  good  soldier  and  he  sends 
his  protest— or  his  prayer!  That  is 
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pretty  jiiiateurisii.  You  cuii  guess  what 
happen';  to  that  conimiinication  on  a 
"pressuo  ’  measure  when  the  letters 
roll  ill  !»'  the  thousands  Irom  those 
who  do  '-;ct  into  politics.  Who  do  ac¬ 
tually  vote  lor  the  one  with  whom  they 
are  communicating. 

The  store  may  also  dispose  of  the 
“call”  hv  sending  a  costly  telegram, 
bristling  with  facts,  to  the  designated 
solon  and.  in  the  grand  manner,  sign 
the  name  of  the  store  itself.  Fhat  is 
fine-except  that  even  the  most  stupid 
legislator  knows  a  store  cannot  vote. 

The  only  way  in  which  retailing  can 
effectively  present  an  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  and  telling  legislative  program  at 
any  level  is  for  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  junior  and  senior  store  executives— 
from  the  top  walnut  down  to  the 
counter  level— to  speak  out  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  saddening  to  talk  to  you 
about  state  and  national  legislation 
and  to  find  that  you  know  nothing 
about  it— except  what  |>ertains  to  store 
controls.  'I'hat  even  though  you  are 
vitally  concerned,  the  communication 
sent  to  the  top  brass  has  in  no  way 
trickled  down  to  you. 

It’s  saddening,  for  one  realizes  you 
are  sincere  when  you  say  you  are  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
vour  store  and  its  customers  as  the  top 
management  which  does  get  the  news 
from  Garcia.  You  do  want  to  live  your 
life  in  a  republic  where  you  can  make 
a  little,  keep  a  little,  choose  a  little, 
dream  a  little— hope  a  lot.  You  do  fear 
each  of  these  controls,  would  like  to 
speak  your  piece  about  them,  at  the 
right  time  and  to  the  right  guy! 

You  Do  the  Voting 

The  national  associations  and  the 
state  and  local  associations  ought  to 
have  you  on  the  mailing  list— ot  your 
home— ior  every  bit  of  intelligent  legis¬ 
lative  advice  as  to  the  “what”  of  bills 
and  their  “why”,  and  “what  to  do 
alx)ut  it”!  You  ought  to  know  your 
Senatorial  and  Congressional  districts 
and  carve  out  your  legislative  proced¬ 
ure  not  as  an  executive  of  a  store  but 
as  a  voter  in  the  2nd  Congressional,  or 
7th  Senatorial— or  what  have  you!  You 
ought  to  make  your  pleas  and  your 
protests  on  legislation— only  at  the 
fight  time,  of  course— from  that  home 
address.  Make  that  plea  to  your  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  a  voter.  Don’t  be  afraid 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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YOUR  ROLE  IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

By  Donald  K.  David 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business  .\dministration.  Harvard  University 


In  my  opinion  de¬ 
partment  store  man¬ 
agement  should  take 
a  conscious  position 
on  national  ]K)licies 
and  legislation.  The 
future  of  ouf  indus¬ 
trial  society  demands 
forward-looking  leadership  on  the 
part  of  business  management.  I  don’t 
think  that  we,  as  businessmen,  can 
afford  to  take  an  entirely  negative 
attitude  or  be  guided  solely  by  our 
short-run  interests.  Blind  op|X)sition 
to  everything  which  the  government 
attempts  to  do  seems  to  me  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  uncritical  approach  to  na¬ 
tional  problems.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  see  “selective  op}>osition”  and 
“constructive  suggestion.” 

For  instance,  what  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  controls  and  their  relation  to 
the  maintenance  of  stability  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  economy?  I  am  not  going  to 
suggest  or  try  to  sell  you  on  any  specific 
attitude  toward  controls  but  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  stores  should  consciously 
consider  what  attitude  the  store  should 
adopt  as  public  policy.  It  is  essential 
that  the  attitude  be  statesmanlike- 
one  that  recognizes  the  long-run  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  nation.  Once  you  have 
formulated  an  opinion  on  national 
issues,  your  store  should  l)e  willing  to 
support  its  ftosition  and  publicize  it 
wherever  appropriate.  Living  up  to 
such  a  responsibility  will,  I  think,  call 
for  courage  since  in  some  instances 
your  stand  may  prove  tinpopular. 

What  I  have  said  about  constructive 
participation  in  national  affairs  ap¬ 
plies  even  more  clearly  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  its  relation  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  is  located.  Business, 
in  general,  has  fallen  down  in  inter¬ 
preting  its  ideas  and  ideals  to  the 
people  at  the  community  level.  The 
responsible  executive  today  must  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  every  action 
which  is  taken  in  a  particular  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  viewed  by  the  local  com¬ 
munity  as  if  it  were  an  action  taken  by 


American  business  as  a  whole.  Re¬ 
member,  retailers  are  closer  to  their 
communities  than  any  other  segment 
of  American  business.  Obviously,  this 
puts  your  stores  in  a  position  not  only 
of  special  responsibility  but  of  s{)ecial 
opportunity. 

For  instance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
retailer  has  a  tremendous  opj>ortunity 
and  obligation  to  support  the  best  in 
education.  Manifestly,  education  starts 
at  the  community  level.  Are  your  firms 
taking  a  real  interest  in  your  local 
school  systems?  Has  your  store  ever 
made  any  of  its  facilities  or  its  person¬ 
nel  available  to  assist  in  educational 
programs?  Has  your  store  supported 
proper  pay,  selection,  and  training  of 
teachers?  Such  assistance  and  support 
cannot  be  labeled  wholly  as  altruism. 
•After  all,  most  retailing  is  peculiarly 
local  in  character  and  thus  depends 
heavily  on  the  local  public  schools  for 
the  basic  training  of  its  future  em¬ 
ployees. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities 
for  participation  in  important  commu¬ 
nity  activities.  The  problems  of  traffic 
management  are  of  course  of  direct 
concern  to  your  store.  So  is  the  public 
transportation  system  and  the  general 
economic  health  of  your  community. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  you  as  in¬ 
dividuals— quite  apart  from  your  posi¬ 
tions  as  executives— have  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  assuming  leadership 
in  public  affairs.  You  are  skilled  in  the 
art  and  science  of  the  purposeful  or¬ 
ganization  of  men  and  things.  You 
are  experienced  in  taking  calculated 
risks,  in  making  decisions  and  carrying 
out  actions  based  upon  considered  aj> 
praisal  of  the  risks  involved.  These 
two  capacities— the  ability  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  the  ability  to  make  decisions— 
are  in  demand  everywhere  in  society. 
It  seems  to  me  that  your  problem  as 
individuals  is  to  find  opp>ortunities 
which  can  make  maximum  use  of  these 
talents. 

Excerpts  from  an  address  l)efore  a  meeting  of 
store  principals  of  the  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corporation.  October  10. 
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that  you’ll  get  enough  home  mail  to 
make  a  hunchback  of  your  postman. 
Nor  that  you  will  go  broke  sending 
letters  and  wires  to  Washington  and 
Springfield.  There  are  only  five  or  six 
times  in  an  entire  legislative  session 
where  the  issue  is  really  “critical”: 
where  a  committee  is  ready  to  vote; 
where  a  bill  actually  reaches  the  vot¬ 
ing  stage.  The  sensible  association  will 
attempt  to  protect  your  time  for  its 
own  sake.  It  will  give  you  plenty  of 
running  comment  if  you  want  it  as  a 
weekly  or  a  monthly  digest.  If  you 
prefer,  you  can  ask  that  you  be  on  the 
mailing  list  for  only  the  “action”  mail¬ 
ing.  I  would  wager,  though,  that  you 
would  get  a  real  kick  out  of  the  entire 
legislative  approach  of  some  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  the  National  Retail  Drv 
Goods  Association  and— I  hope— our 
own. 

Facts,  Not  Pressure 

It  ought  to  be  a  further  duty  of  the 
store  for  which  you  work  to  okay  a 
procedure  with  national  and  state  as¬ 
sociations  whereby  you  are  informed 
as  to  all  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
time  and  place  of  voting— and  the  im¬ 
portant  duty  you  have  of  voting.  To 
inform  you  as  to  how  your  legislators 
are  nominated;  what  their  precinct 
captains  and  committeemen  do— how 
you  can  go  to  these  precinct  meetings 
and  throw  your  weight  around.  To  in¬ 
form  you  of  the  qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  office— not  as  servants  of  re¬ 
tailing  but  as  servants  of  their  entire 
constituency.  I  add,  here,  that  no 
lobbyist  is  any  good,  nor  is  any  pres¬ 
sure  bloc  'other  than  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  unless  it  is,  first  of  all,  able 
to  examine  legislation  on  the  basis 
of  principle,  and  right  conduct.  That 
he  is  no  good,  either,  unless  he  puts 
the  welfare  of  his  country  second  to 
principle,  and,  finally,  begins  to  talk 
about  what  is  best  for  retailing— or 
farming,  or  labor  or  anything  else— 
as  the  third  most  important  thing  in 
this  world. 

It  is  when  we  lose  our  perspective: 
when  we  get  things  out  of  order;  when 
we  stress  things  that  are  secondary  over 
things  that  are  primary  that  we  be¬ 
come  bad  lobbyists,  evil  influences, 
rapists  of  a  Republic. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
what  tyf)e  of  legislation  you  want  or 


do  not  want.  I  hope,  though,  that  you 
will  forever  strive  to  retain  that  most 
priceless  of  all  freedoms— the  freedom 
to  fail!  That  instead  of  asking  for  con¬ 
trol  of  this  or  that  competitor,  or  for 
this  or  that  restriction,  or  for  this  or 
that  bureaucratic  growth,  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  without 


The  concept  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  government  is 
one  that  cannot  be  too  often 
stressed.  ...  If  the  individual 
disdains  a  voice  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  affairs,  the  government 
will  certainly  exercise  a  greater 

voice  in  the  individual's  affairs. 

•  *  * 

Merely  complaining  about 
"dirty  politics"  accomplishes 
little,  if  anything,  except  per¬ 
haps  to  allow  it  to  become  more 
"dirty."  Those  who  could  make 
it  better  are  discouraged  from 
having  any  part  of  it.  If  the 
average  good  citizen  refuses  or 
otherwise  fails  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  politics,  then  there  are  no 
two  ways  about  it— things  are 
bound  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
Those  who  criticize  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  are  probably  more  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  resultant  disaster 
than  those  who  actually  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

The  only  strength  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  democracy  is  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  those  who  should  support 
it  but  fail  to  do  so.  .  .  .  You  can 
certainly  do  something  about 
thatl 

—James  Keller,  "Government 
Is  YOUR  Business." 


freedom  to  fail  you  won’t  have  free¬ 
dom  to  do  anything  else.  Because  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  day— emergency 
restrictions  which  look  almost  tailor- 
made  for  their  purpose— we  are  becom¬ 
ing  a  nation  of  mediocrity,  protected 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  against 
the  inventory  risks,  competitive  risks, 
investment  risks,  old  age  hazards, 
everything  that  has  up  to  now  given 
us  a  zest  for  living,  doing,  and  plan¬ 
ning.  I  would  suggest  that  stores  fight 
to  remain  free  of  every  impediment  of 
control  and  regulation  except  that  of 


the  most  exacting  taskmaster  o[  all- 
the  customer.  .She,  above  all,  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  retention  of  freedom  to  fail. 
Without  that  she  will  get  that  medi¬ 
ocrity,  that  deadening  staleness  which 
is  no  part  of  the  American  way. 

It  is  even  possible— and  legal -for 
your  associations  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  practical  facts  of  jrolitics.  That 
candidates  do  not  usually  spend  huge 
sums  of  their  own  money.  That  they 
rely  on  perfectly  ethically  given  finan¬ 
cial  contributions  from  individuals 
who  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
who  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
that  the  only  way  to  clean  up  politics 
is  to  support  those  who  are  given— by 
decent  money  and  decent  persistent 
work— the  courage  and  power  to  clean 
it  up— and  be  returned  to  office! 

We  Need  to  Know 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  provide 
good  information  to  each  of  you.  Such 
information  need  not— perhaps  should 
not— contain  a  command,  implicit  or 
implied,  that  you  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
posed  action.  I  believe  you  would  re¬ 
sent  it— and  there  is  far  too  much  of 
this  business  of  somebody  else  doing 
your  own  thinking,  anyway!  1  believe 
the  communications  w’e  are  talking 
about  should  tell  both  sides  of  the 
question— such  as  recent  ARF  and 
NRDGA  bulletins  on  manufacturen 
excise  taxes  versus  retail  sales  taxes: 
the  pros  and  cons  on  social  security  or 
price  controls,  etc.  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  for  management  and/or  the 
associations  to  indicate  what  it,  or 
their  action  will  be.  From  then  on,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  for  the  thousands 
of  executives  not  now  on  any  mailing 
list  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to 
what  to  do— just  so  it  is  done! 

Such  a  tendency  to  not  exert  pres¬ 
sure  on  “how”  an  individual  must  act 
leads  me  to  hope  that  we  might  some 
day  enlist  all  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  retail  employees  in  the 
same  informative  legislative  proced¬ 
ure.  There  are  a  few  instances  where 
labor  unions  might  call  “coercion”  on 
labor  legislation  where  there  is  sharp 
disagreement.  Such  issues  can  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  store’s  procedure,  if 
desired.  There  are  plenty  of  national 
and  state  issues  where  we,  as  citizens- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Impoit  Blindness 

IT  COSTS  THE  AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 
EIGHT  BILLION  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

By  Virgil  D.  Reed 

Vice  President  and  Associate  Director  of  Research 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


WHAT  is  good  business  at  home  is 
good  business  abroad.  At  home 
we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  we  must 
buy  as  well  as  sell  else  business 
languishes  and  dies.  Yet  unfortunate¬ 
ly  much  of  the  American  public  still 
believes  profoundly  that  exp>orting  is 
desirable,  that  exporters  are  gentle¬ 
men.  scholars,  and  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  that  importing  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  that  importers  are  liars, 
thieves,  and  scoundrels  taking  food 
out  of  the  mouths  of  American  babies. 

Trading  means  both  buying  and 
selling  and  without  both  there  is  no 
trade  but  merely  gifts,  grants,  default¬ 
ed  loans  and  the  bitterness  of  mis¬ 
understanding  as  a  reward  for  forced 
exports. 

Why  reason  and  rational  thinking 
must  stop  at  imaginary  lines  known  as 
international  borders  has  always  been 
beyond  my  understanding,  but  we 
must  surely  admit  that  this  situation 
is  true. 

*  *  * 

[Here]  is  a  puzzled  letter  from  the 
very  able  and  realistically  intelligent 
manager  of  one  of  the  larger  overseas 
offices  of  our  company.  I  cpiote  from 
it: 

“Following  a  discussion  with  an  eco¬ 
nomic  expert  I  was  told  the  astonish¬ 
ing  fact  that  American  foreign  trade 
costs  the  American  economy  about  $8 
billion  a  year  (the  surplus  of  exjx>rts 
over  imports).  The  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
this  amount,  which  comes  to  nearly  20 
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per  cent  of  all  American  taxes.  I 
wonder  whether  the  American  taxpay¬ 
er  (corporate  or  personal)  realizes  that 
each  year  taxation  amounting  to  about 
a  fifth  of  the  total  collected  could  be 
saved  if  foreign  trade  were  balanced. 

.  .  .  Why  does  America  lose  $8  billion 
a  year  on  foreign  trade— it  sounds  crazy 
to  me!’’ 

'  A  page  from  the  “Report  of  the 
ECA-C^ommerce  Mission”,  dated  Feb- 
ruarv  1950  [gives]  the  “bill”  for  this 
utter  foolishness— S68  billion  between 
1914  and  1948.  At  the  Iwttom  of  this 
exhibit ...  is  a  note  bringing  our  “bill” 
up  to  date  as  of  June  30,  1951.  The 
increase  since  1948  is  $12.6  billion. 
The  total  is  now  well  over  $80  billion. 
Don’t  we  do  things  on  a  marvelous 
scale? 

Yes,  America  is  export  crazy  and  im¬ 
port  blind,  and  at  what  a  cost  to 
American  consumers! 

•  *  * 

I'he  cost  of  our  exports  to  our  tax¬ 
payers  is  really  stunning.  From  1914 
through  1950  our  exports  amounted  to 
$300.7  billion  while  our  imports 
amounted  to  $191  billion.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  $109.7  billion  was  made  up 
as  follows: 

Private  remittances 


and  donations 

SI  1.7 

Flow  of  private  capital 

12.2 

Gold  and  liquidation  of 

•American  holdings 

11.9 

Int.  Monetary  Fund  and 

Int.  Rank 

1.3 

Grants  by  U.  .S. 

(taxpayers’  money) 

.58.4 

The  balance  of  some  $14.2  billion 
came  out  of  U.  S.  Government  loans  of 
$19.6  billion  (again  taxpayers’  money) 
now  largely  defaulted.  Thus  $78  bil¬ 
lion  ($58.4  billion  in  grants  and  $19.6 
billion  in  loans)  from  1914  through 
1950  either  came  directly  out  of  the 
taxpayer’s  pocket  or  was  added  to  the 
national  debt  to  be  paid  later  in  taxes 
—for  the  sole  purpose  of  subsidizing 
our  exports.  This  bitter  pill  is  made 
palatable  to  the  taxpayer  with  a  heavy 
sugar  coating  called  “.American  Gen¬ 
erosity”.  How  sweet  is  the  atonement 
for  economic  sin! 

These  figures  do  not  include  con¬ 
struction  and  operating  subsidies  for 
our  overseas  transportation  services 
nor  subsidies  to  farmers  for  goods  later 
clumped  abroad  at  great  losses.  In  fact 
a  few  years  ago  we  were  paying  subsi¬ 
dies  to  cotton  growers,  which  raised  the 
price  of  cotton  so  high  we  couldn’t 
compete  in  selling  it  abroad,  then  the 
taxpayer  was  stung  again  with  an  ex¬ 
port  subsidy  that  ran  as  high  as  four 
cents  per  pound,  so  we  could  sell  that 
cotton  abroad.  The  taxpayer,  of 
course,  paid  Ixjth  subsidies.  These 
subsidies  reduce  the  .American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  too.  Had  we  been  will¬ 
ing  to  be  paid  for  our  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  our  standard  of  living  would 
have  Ijeen  raised  by  the  consumption 
of  $80  billion  worth  of  foreign  goods 
and  serv  ices,  and  in  addition  our  econ¬ 
omy  would  be  richer  by  the  $80  billion 
of  purchasing  power  which  we  tcxik 
from  the  .American  taxpayer  to  give 
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Dont  hoard  your 


•  Your  billing  clerks  can  tell  the  whole  story  in  a  few 
figures  when  you  adopt  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  ... 
and  make  your  sales  checks  work  for  you. 

It’s  only  necessary  for  them  to  post  sales  check  totals . . . 
plus  any  credits  and  payments.  No  tedious,  time-consuming 
descriptions  and  listings  of  individual  items  are  required 
because  the  original  sales  checks  are  microfilmed  (for  the 
store’s  record) .  • .  and  then  sent  along  to  the  customer  with 
the  simplified  statement. 

Thus,  the  customer  gets  the  whole  story — sees  who 
bought  what ...  at  what  price  . . .  and  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  sent.  Everything  there . . .  authorized  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser’s  signature. 

And  you  get  these  important  savings: 

Your  billing  clerks  can  handle  many  more  accounts  .  .  . 
without  expensive  overtime  . . .  can  keep  ahead  of  schedule 
as  never  before — even  during  seasonal  peak  periods.  Further¬ 
more,  your  billing  machine  requirements  are  reduced  as 
much  as  75%.  Add  to  this  lower  stationery  costs  and  you 
have  the  advantages  in  your  billing  department  alone. 


Y 


Your  sales  checks  cut  posting  operations  85% 
when  you  adopt  Kecordak  Photographic  Billing, 


Additional  advcmtages  of  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


Microfiitner  designed  for  your  store  on  an  attractive 
purchase  or  rental  basis.  So  write  totlay  for  full  details 
on  Recordak  Photographic  Billing — the  standard  sys¬ 
tem  in  hundreds  of  retail  stores,  large  and  small. 
Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
(Arnipany),  444  Madison  Avenue,  ISew  York  22,  j\.  Y. 

^Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark. 


It  gives  you  a  better  record — a  photographically 
accurate  and  complete  history  of  customer  items  .  .  . 
on  compact  rolls  of  microfilm.  A  recttrd  .  .  .  that  can’t 
l)e  tampered  with  or  altered  without  detection  . . .  that 
can  be  vault  stored,  if  you  wish,  in  as  little  as  1%  of 
the  space  the  originals  wt>uld  require.  Imjwrtant 
protective  features  that  have  led  many  insurance 
companies  to  grant  reduced  premiums  on  accounts- 
receivable  insurance  to  Recordak-equipped  stores! 

It  gives  you  a  better  adjustment  service.  There  are 
fewer  questions,  to  begin  with.  But  should  any  arise, 
they’re  settled  quickly.  Your  clerks  have  compact 
microfilm  records  of  all  transactions  at  their  finger  tips 
. . .  can  flash  the  whole  story — enlarged  to  convenient 
reading  size — on  the  screen  of  the  Recordak  Film 
Reader. 

Recorcfdfr  Microfilmers  are  designed 
for  stores  of  every  size 

...  to  bring  you  the  advantages  of  Recordak  Photo¬ 
graphic  Billing  at  minimum  operating  cost. 

...  to  enable  you  to  microfilm  your  sales  checks 
quickly,  economically — in  less  time  than  it  takes  you 
now  to  file  them  in  place. 

What's  more;  you  can  now  order  the  Recordak 


The  Recorilak 
Triplex  Microlilmer 
■  — <iiie  of  the  mcxielft 
flesigiiecl  for  retail  stores. 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing 
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Many  publications,  including  STORES,  and 
many  organizations,  including  the  NRDGA, 
have  lent  their  influence  to  the  effort  to  break 
down  artificial  barriers  against  the  flow  of 
imports  into  this  country.  Never  has  the  case 
in  favor  of  more  imports  been  presented  so 
compellingly  as  in  the  address  which  Virgil 
Reed  delivered  before  the  Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution  last  month.  It  was  a  long  speech,  from  which  we 
present  only  excerpts.  The  full  text,  with  other  statistics  quite  as 
astounding  as  those  given  here,  will  be  available  in  the  Boston 
Retail  Trade  Board's  proceedings  of  the  conference,  now  in  process 
of  publication.  The  facts  given  here  are  important  to  retailers: 
to  encourage  their  own  growing  activity  in  foreign  markets;  to 
provide  background  for  institutional  copy  on  their  import  pro¬ 
motions,  and  to  increase  the  support  which  many  are  now  giving 
to  efforts  to  simplify  our  customs  regulations.  Reed,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  Waiter  Thompon,  is  well  known  to  retailers  for  two  im¬ 
portant  books  on  marketing  and  for  his  work  with  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  during  World  War  II. 


away.  We  not  only  wouldn’t  take  pay¬ 
ment  for  our  exports  but  we  threw 
away  an  additional  $80  billion  to  keep 
from  taking  payment. 

We  have  the  following  courses  open 
to  us  to  solve  this  problem  in  the 
future,  much  to  the  advantage  of  all 
nations,  including  our  own: 

1.  The  Continuation  of  Subsidies 
—continuing  to  give  away  our  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money,  and  thus  American  pur¬ 
chasing  power  .  .  . 

2.  Reduction  of  U.  S.  Exports— 
letting  our  exports  drop  to  the  level  of 
our  imports.  This  would  help  solve 
the  dollar  gap  problem,  but  it  would 
reduce  living  standards  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  is  completely  contrary  to  our 
announced  policy  of  reducing  trade 
restrictions  throughout  the  world— a 
policy  which  we  as  its  champion  are 
constantly  violating. 

3.  Expansion  of  Overseas  Invest¬ 
ments— invest  in  other  countries  an 
amount  equal  to  our  excess  of  exports 
over  imports.  The  gap  is  too  large  to 
be  closed  by  this  method  alone,  and 
only  delays  the  reality  that  we  must 
increase  our  imports  to  get  back  the 
invested  capital  and  its  earnings. 

4.  Expansion  of  American  Tour¬ 
ism— tourist  expenditures  abroad  are 
an  easy  and  painless  way  to  make  up 
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a  part  of  our  import  deficit.  These  are 
really  “pleasure  dollars’’  that  benefit 
Americans  as  well  as  the  countries 
where  they  are  spent.  If  we  spent  the 
same  proportion  of  our  national  in¬ 
come  for  travel  abroad  as  we  spent  in 
1930  we  could  cut  our  im|x)rt  deficit 
by  approximately  S2  billion  per  year. 

5.  Expansion  of  U.  S.  Imports— 
both  goods  and  services.  This  is,  and 
will  remain,  the  major  means  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  dollar  gap— getting  paid  for 
our  exports.  Expanded  imports  will: 

(a)  Provide  dollars  to  maintain  our 
export  markets. 

(b)  Help  build  stockpiles  of  essential 
materials. 

(c)  Retard  the  depletion  of  our  own 
resources. 

(d)  Raise  living  standards  here  and 
abroad. 

If  the  division  of  the  world  into  two 
economic  and  ideological  blocs  is  un¬ 
avoidable,  it  is  urgently  important  that 
we  do  everything  possible  to  conduct 
our  trade  with  the  free  countries  along 
unrestricted  multilateral  lines  .  . .  Con¬ 
fidence  and  mutual  fairness  among 
countries,  as  well  as  economic  sound¬ 
ness,  must  be  the  basis  for  removing 
the  restrictions  on  multilateral  trade 
as  we  are  urging  other  countries  to  do. 


But,  while  it  is  our  announced  official 
international  policy  to  remove  these 
restrictions,  and  we  are  urging  other 
countries  to  do  so,  we  fail  to  practice 
what  we  preach  by  a  very  wide  margin, 
...  As  examples  of  [our]  irritating  and 
harmful  inconsistencies,  here  are  but 
a  few: 

1.  Ask  our  Canadian  friends  about 
“The  Great  Aluminum  Farce’’  or  read 
about  it  in  Fortune,  June  1951.  This 
was  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  both  countries— and 
our  defense  needs. 

2.  Some  of  the  well  bleached  liones 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  still  lie  in  our  national  closet  to 
plague  us. 

3.  The  “Buy  American  Act”  of 
1933,  that  monstrosity  sired  by  Depres¬ 
sion  and  dammed  by  Desperation,  is 
still  on  the  books  to  interfere  with  our 
defense  needs  and  to  excuse  retaliation 
by  other  governments. 

4.  Our  customs  procedures  are  the 
bane  of  importers  and  a  puzzle  to  over¬ 
seas  business  men,  and  often  extreme¬ 
ly  unfair.  The  usual  comments  I  have 
heard  from  both  these  groups  arc  un¬ 
printable.  A  Customs  Simplification 
Bill  has  been  pending  in  Congress  for 
over  two  years.  Why  so  long  when  its 
passage  is  so  badly  needed? 

5.  Then  there  is  the  so-called 
“Cheese  Rider”  tacked  onto  the  recent 
Defense  Production  Act.  It  is  in  com¬ 
plete  contradiction  to  every  economic 
principle  for  which  we  claim  to  stand, 
and  to  every  objective  of  EC,\,  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  free  enterprise.  It 
is  a  needless  but  stinging  slap  in  the 
face  for  Canada,  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  a  few 
other  countries.  It  definitely  violates 
trade  agreements  to  which  we  have 
committed  ourselves. 

*  *  * 

Three  questions  particularly  trouble 
me.  Has  it  become  easier  for  us  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  give  away  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  our  manufactures,  our  ser¬ 
vices,  our  capital,  our  taxes  and  our 
purchasing  power  than  to  think? 
Wouldn’t  we  help  other  nations  raise 
their  standard  of  living,  self-respect, 
morale— and  our  own— far  more,  by 
really  trading  with  them  rather  than 
playing  rich  uncle  to  a  resentful  world? 
Just  how  long  can  we  go  on  l>eing  ex¬ 
port  crazy  and  import  blind? 
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FAMOUS-BARR  Includes  7  Otis  Escalators 


SOUTHTOWN 

Kinqshiqhway  &  Chippewa 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


Passenger  Elevator 

Freight  Elevator  ^ 
Escalators 


and  easy  trafiSc  flow.  Every  floor  gains  300  lineal  feet  of 
wall  space  for  merchandise  display  and  stock.  Less  walking 
for  sales  people  should  raise  their  sales  volume  and  im¬ 
prove  their  peak  hour  service. 

Otis  engineers  worked  closely  with  Famous-Bar r  in 
planning  jree-flotv  escalator  service  from  parking  areas  to 
basement  and  UP  and  DOWN  to  all  four  sales  floors  — 
which  are  also  served  by  an  Otis  passenger  elevator.  Incom¬ 
ing  stock  is  carried  by  an  Otis  freight  elevator  from  tbe 
basement  to  “Stockroom  Mezzanines”  located  between  each 
sales  floor.  All  stock  is  then  checked,  marked  and  sent  by 
chute  to  the  selling  floor  below. 


Famous-Barr  says,  “Southtown  is  a  famous  first— /Ae  only 
retail  store  designed  around  the  ‘Magic  Core  I  It’s  the  most 
efficient  merchandising  machine  in  the  country.  W’e  predict 
it  will  set  the  pattern  for  stores  to  come.  Southtown,  which 
opened  August  24th,  is  the  third  store  in  Famous-Bar r’s 
design-for-service  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Floor  space?  Over 
300,000  sq.  ft.  Probably  the  country’s  largest  suburban 
store!” 

All  elevators,  escalators,  telephones  and  public  rooms 
are  eflficiently  compacted  within  the  “magic”  service  core 
in  the  center  of  the  building.  Departments  are  arranged  in 
“shallow”  design,  providing  wider  open  entrance  areeis 


OTIS  IS  READY  TO  HELP  YOU  AND  YOUR  CONSULTANTS 


Otis  also  helped  to  plan  the  vertical  transportation  system  of  21  Otis  Escalators  and  35 
Otis  Elevators  for  the  Famous-Barr  Downtown  Store— one  of  the  country's  largest  in  sales 
volume.  At  Famous-Barr  Clayton,  which  opened  in  '48,  6  Otis  Escalators  and  2  Otis 
Elevators  invite  customers  to  shop  all  sales  areas. 

Our  department  store  division  has  installed  over  2,700  escalators.  This  experience 
includes  special  methods  of  surveying  and  analyzing  traffic,  close  cooperation  with  both 
architects  and  owners  in  planning  escalator  locations,  arrangements  and  installations. 
Layout  studies  and  pictorial  reference  data  are  available,  without  obligation.  263  Otis 
offices  are  ready  to  prove  that  "better  elevatoring  really  is  the  business  of  Otis." 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


iSCAUITORS 

increase  store-wide  sales 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Director,  NRDGA 


A  F  I'ER  a  liectic  session.  Congress 
recessed  until  January.  The  long 
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awaited  vacation  period  for  our  na¬ 
tional  lawmakers  presented  some  con¬ 
flicting  situations.  First,  there  is  a  law 
on  the  books  that  states  clearly  that 
Congress  shall  adjourn  on  July  31st. 
File  purjiose  of  this  section  of  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act  was  to  break,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  year-long  sessions  that  had 
become  more  or  less  the  pattern.  Then, 
too,  members  of  Congress  realize  that 
they  cannot  represent  their  distric  ts  by 
‘  spending  nearly  all  of  the  year  in 
Washington.  However,  no  one  will 
challenge  the  legality  of  the  action 
taken  during  these  past  eleven  weeks. 
The  home  vacation  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  retailers.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  every  member  of  NRDGA  will 
take  the  time  this  year  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  Representative  and 
.Senators  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
If  you  are  already  acquainted  with 
your  national  legislator  then  see  him 
and  discuss  the  many  topics  with  him 
that  are  of  mutual  interest.  However, 
if  you  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  your  Representative  or  Senator, 
we  urge  that  you  take  time  to  correct 
that  situation.  It  is  crystal  clear  that 
you  cannot  expect  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  to  function  unless  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  the  represented. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  several 
legislative  matters  unsatisfactory  to  re¬ 
tailing  received  Congressional  approv¬ 
al  principally  because  retailers  did  not 
actively  oppose  the  legislation.  This 
situation  must  be  corrected  if  retailing 
is  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  program 
for  econohiically  sound  legislation. 


File  record  is  clear  on  the  subject  ol 
retailing  activities  in  the  national 
capital.  Retailers  have  never  asked 
for  special  privilege.  .As  a  recent  case 
in  jKiint,  when  the  Parcel  Post  Bill  was 
iq)  for  consideration,  NRDGA  recom¬ 
mended  that  rates  be  increased  to  per¬ 
mit  a  sound  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  same.jjosition 
was  taken  with  regard  to  the  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  general  rate  increases.  How¬ 
ever,  we  did  op{X)se  any  move  to  cur-  , 
tail  postal  services. 

.Along  this  same  line,  it  was  apparent 
that  when  the  Parcel  Post  Bill,  S.  1335, 
was  up  for  consideration,  too  few  re¬ 
tailers  wrote  or  contacted  members  ol 
C^ongress.  Some  members  of  NRDGA 
did  write  their  representatives  and  tell 
them  of  the  impact  of  this  bill  upon 
their  business.  In  these  instances  the 
member  of  the  House  or  the  .Senate 
who  received  such  a  letter  from  a  re¬ 
tailer  could  vote  intelligently  on  the 
bill. 

.As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  action,  this 
bill  passed  the  Congress  and  was  signed 
by  the  President.  .As  a  last  resort. 
NRDGA  appealed  to  the  President  to 
veto  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  the 
legislation  granted  parcel  post  service 
to  one  citizen  while  denying  it  to  an¬ 
other.  Geography  was  the  controlling 
factor. 

We  want  to  bring  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  be¬ 
cause  more  and  more  legislation  dam¬ 
aging  to  a  sound  retail  operation  will 
be  passed  if  each  retailer  does  not  as¬ 
sume  the  personal  responsibility  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  Wash¬ 
ington  representatives,  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  his  or  her  problems,  and  keep¬ 


ing  the  legislators  informed  as  lo  re¬ 
tailing’s  point  of  view.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  hope  to  stop  the  parade 
of  such  legislation  as  the  fur  labeling 
bill,  reduction  in  size  and  weight  of 
parcel  post  packages,  further  increases 
in  the  minimum  wage,  and  numerous 
other  matters. 

The  Washington  office  of  NRDG.\ 
will  be  happy  to  supply  you  with 
copies  of  bills,  the  voting  records  of 
your  Representative  and  .Senators,  and 
other  helpful  information. 


WAR  DAMAGE  INSURANCE 


Fhe  staff  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com 
inittee  has  Iteen  directed  to  prepare 
language  for  legislation  that  would 
establish  a  war  damage  insurance  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  expected  that  this  jegisla- 
tion  will  be  considered  soon  after  (ion- 
gress  reconvenes  in  lanuary.  More 
than  six  months  ago  NRDCi.A  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  (iommitee  to  approve 
legislation  of  this  character.  During 
the  last  war  similar  legislation  was 
adopted  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
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since  September  of  1950  Congress 
has  approved  legislation  calling  for  the 
imposition  and  collection  of  $15  bil¬ 
lion,  750  million  ($15,7.50,000,000)  in 
new  taxes.  It  seems  ironic  that  back 
just  a  few  years  (1943  to  be  exact)  Con¬ 
gress  refused  to  pass  a  tax  proposal 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  for  $10 
billion  in  new  taxes.  I'hey  did,  how¬ 
ever,  approve  a  $5  billion  levy  saving 
that  that  was  the  limit  of  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  pay.  That  bill,  by  the 
way,  was  the  only  tax  bill  that  was  ever 
passed  over  a  Presidential  veto.  The 
tax  legislation  passed  only  during  the 
first  session  of  the  82nd  Congress  adds 
to  the  debt  burden  of  each  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  amount  of 
$625.  The  present  Federal  debt  places 
an  individual  burden  upon  each  per¬ 
son  of  $1,800. 
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A  YEAR  AGO,  leading  corset  manutactiirers  were 
fretting  about  possible  shortages;  they  moved  their 
market  week  up  a  month,  and  showed  spring  lines  in 
December,  to  make  sure  there  would  he  a  long  enough 
period  for  production.  After  a  year  of  worry,  shortages 
are  not  yet  on  the  horizon— and  not  in  retail  stocks,  ex¬ 
cept  where  an  interdict  on  buying  threw  assortments 
out  of  balance.  There  are  no  shortages  in  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  stocks:  in  fact,  one  of  the  larger  linns  shut 
down  a  plant  for  a  while,  because 
its  inventories  were  swollen.  .\nd 
there  are  no  shortages  in  the  sup¬ 
pliers’  stocks  either;  there  are  even 
stories  of  suppliers  who  offered 
;  good  buys,  and  of  manufacturers 
who  were  themselves  so  choked 
with  raw  materials  that  they  could 
1  not  take  them  up. 

During  the  summer  months, 
there  was  some  liquidation,  but  by 
early  fall,  in  spite  of  the  general 
cut-off  of  department  store  buying, 
conditions  were  steadying.  Liqui¬ 
dations  during  the  winter  months 
j  are  expected  to  be  no  more  than 
the  usual  run  of  close-outs  and  dis¬ 
tress  merchandise.  Prices  are  stabil- 
■  izing  again.  With  a  touch  of  pride,  the  industry  {X)ints 
i  out  that  it  did  not  rush  to  raise  prices  a  year  ago;  that 
I  it  therefore  had  no  reason  to  make  a  drastic  retreat  on 
I  the  price  front  when  the  softening  prcKess  set  in. 

3  Forecasts  for  the  spring  season  indicate  a  return  to 
^  more  or  less  normal  conditions— no  frantic  stockpiling, 

I  no  equally  frantic  refusals  to  buy.  The  market  will 
j  again  be  held  in  January,  this  time  in  the  week  begin- 

ining  January  14.  There  is  some  worry  that  metals  may 
be  scarce  in  the  first  or  second  quarter  of  1952,  but  no 
!  one  is  seriously  concerned  that  buyers  will  either  have 
j  difficulty  filling  their  needs  or  selling  what  they  buy. 
j  The  public  still  needs  gtx)d  corseting.  With  a  sil¬ 


houette  emphasizing  curves  and  a  small  waist,  the 
feminine  figure  needs  waist  and  midriff  control;  even 
the  slim  woman  with  no  bulges  to  fight  will  need  corset¬ 
ing  to  provide  a  waistline  curve,  and  the  necessary 
amplitude  above  the  waist. 

Fashion  favors  the  corset  industry;  it  favors  the  de¬ 
partment.  too,  if  stores  will  reach  out  a  little  more  eager¬ 
ly  than  in  the  past  for  the  additional  business  that  is  to 
be  had.  There  are  new  garments  and  new  materials  to 
give  the  department  excitement, 
and  there  are  time-tried  staples  to 
give  it  balance.  The  markup  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  cooperative  advertising 
allowances  are  high,  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  contribution  toward  over¬ 
head  is  large  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.  In  short,  it’s  a  profitable 
department,  and  one  that  will  re- 
j)ay  the  study  and  interested  back¬ 
ing  of  management.  The  store 
head  or  the  merchandise  manager 
who  has  let  himself  get  out  of  touch 
with  the  corset  business  will  find 
this  a  good  time  to  renew  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  key  resources,  and  to 
look  into  the  merchandise,  the 
selling,  the  promotion,  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  When  the  overall  profit  picture  in  the  retail 
store  looks  bleak,  it  is  worthwhile  to  investigate  the 
opportunities  for  increased  volume  in  a  profitable 
department. 

But  that  increased  volume  is  not  to  be  had  by  simply 
applying  methods  that  work  in  other  departments;  cor¬ 
set  departments  are  different.  That  is  why  Stores  pre¬ 
sents,  in  the  pages  that  follow,  suggestions  for  coping 
with  today’s  corset  problems:  stocks  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  over-night;  promotions  that  do  not  involve  re¬ 
mainders:  cooperation  with  ready-to-wear;  customer 
education;  the  fashion  approach;  and  the  recruiting  and 
training  of  that  most  essential  person— the  corsetiere. 


In  preparing  this  semi-annual  report 
on  the  corset  department,  the  research 
staff  of  STORES  has  interviewed  buy¬ 
ers,  buying  office  representatives,  and 
leading  manufacturers,  it  has  contact¬ 
ed  buyers  throughout  the  country  by 
means  of  a  mail  survey,  and  has  col¬ 
lected  case  histories,  experiences, 
opinions.  The  article  that  follows  thus 
represents  a  consensus,  rather  than 
an  individual  opinion. 

Readers  are  invited  to  write  to  STORES 
for  details  of  any  of  the  case  histories 
or  manufacturer  services  that  are  men¬ 
tioned  briefly  in  the  pages  that  follow. 
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Christmas  selling  starts  with 

Warner  V  Week 


December  6th  through  December  12th 


*  ’  ’ 


Plan  now  to  run  your  tie-in  ads  that 
week— You’ll  be  backed-up  with  Warner’s 
outstanding  bra  promotions  in: 

LIFE  LOOK 

>  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION 
NEW  YORKER 
VOGUE 
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RF.  l*t)KT  TO  MANAGFMFNI:  IHt  C  O  R  S  F  T  1)  F  F’  A  R  T  VI  F  N  T 


THE 

INVENTORY  PROBLEM 


ANTICIPATING  shortages  that 
never  materialized,  corset  depart¬ 
ments  l)oiight  heavily  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year.  By  summer,  the 
burden  of  inventory  was  mailing  itself 
felt,  and  buyers  were  placing  orders 
only  for  i  ush  specials  of  good  numbers 
that  had  run  out  of  stock.  Fall  buying 
started  late,  a  month  or  more  past  the 
usual  time,  and  on  a  meager  scale. 

In  point  of  size,  corset  department 
slocks  were  not  so  far  out  of  line  as 
those  for  other  departments.  By  the 
end  of  July,  for  instance,  corset  in¬ 
ventories  were  21  per  cent  ahead  of 
1950,  whereas  total  store  inventories 
were  35  per  cent  ahead.  And  corset 
sales  for  the  first  seven  months  had 
been  seven  per  cent  ahead  nationally, 
against  an  increase  of  only  five  jier  cent 
for  the  total  store.  But  the  condition 
of  the  inventories  was  something  else 
again. 

Sizes  Are  Essential.  A  corset  depart¬ 
ment  is  only  as  gotxl  as  its  ability  to 
fit  the  customer.  When  buying  is 
choked  off,  as  it  was  in  this  department 
throughout  the  summer  months,  sizes 
i|uickly  become  unbalanced.  And 


when  a  corset  department  runs  out  of 
fast  selling  sizes  in  its  basic  numbers, 
it  is  losing  sales  and  gocxl  will,  and 
simply  inviting  customers  to  shop  else¬ 
where.  For  every  customer  who  waits 
for  her  garment  to  be  special-ordered 
in  her  size,  how  many  others  simply 
walk  out  and  find  another  place  to 
shop?  And  how  much  ready-to-wear 
business  walks  out  with  them? 

Keeping  a  balanced  stock  of  sizes  in 
the  corset  department  becomes  an  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  problem  these  clays, 
as  garments  add  one  dimension  after 
another  in  the  effort  to  provide  accur¬ 
ate  fit.  Fake  the  matter  of  brassieres, 
for  instance.  If  two  women  have  the 
same  bust  measurement,  the  blouse  de¬ 
partment  can  fit  them  with  the  same 
size;  the  dress  department  can  often  do 
it,  too.  But  not  the  corset  department! 
Two  women  of  identical  upper  cir¬ 
cumference  may  take,  for  example,  a 
36-A  and  34-C  in  bras.  One  has  a  large 
frame  and  small  breast;  the  other  has 
a  large  development  in  relation  to  the 
size  of  her  small  chest  wall.  But  let’s 
carry  the  problem  further.  Will  every 
34-C  garment  in  stcx:k  fit  any  34-C  cus¬ 
tomer  who  wants  to  buy?  Not  at  all. 


A  few  more  dimensions  enter  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Thefe  is  the  matter  of  separation, 
for  instance— whether  the  breasts  are 
placed  wide  apart  or  close  together. 
One  house,  which  has  just  added  what 
it  calls  a  “separation  quotient”  to  the 
size  designations  of  its  best  selling 
numbers,  divides  women  into  wide, 
medium,  and  narrow.  Other  manufac¬ 
turers  meet  this  problem  by  designing 
some  styles  for  narrow,  and  one  for 
wider  separation. 

Six  Sizes  for  One.  At  this  point,  we 
have  six  size  possibilities  in  brassieres 
for  women  who  would  take  identical 
sizes  in  blouses  and  dresses.  From  here 
on,  the  differences  are  more  subtle,  but 
every  bit  as  important.  Depending 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  customer’s 
tissues,  she  may  need  a  bandeau,  a  reg¬ 
ular  brassiere,  or  a  long-line  bra;  de- 
jjending  upon  the  garment  under 
which  she  will  wear  it,  she  may  want  a 
regular,  a  strapless,  or  a  very  low-cut 
model.  And  she  may  have  some  strong 
preferences  in  the  matter  of  brand, 
color,  or  fabric. 

In  girdles,  women  with  the  same 
waist  measurements  may  require  dif¬ 
ferent  hip  developments,  different 
lengths,  different  degrees  of  control. 
For  all-in-one  garments,  the  fitting 
problems  of  both  girdles  and  bras  are 
present.  .And  the  questions  of  brand 
preference,  color,  fabric,  and  style 
must  not  lx?  overlooked. 

"Narrow  and  Deep"  Unheeded.  In 

view  of  the  many  sizes  needed  in  each 


R  E  C  O  MMENDATIONS 

STOCKS: 

Corset  stocks  ore  heavy,  but  usually  not  too  well  botaneed.  Since 
many  avenues  of  inventory  reduction  are  not  open  to  corset  de> 
portments,  a  groduai  reduction  of  the  excess  seems  indicated— 
oKuoys  filikig  in  on  bask  sizes  and  styles,  but  weeding  out  less 
desirable  numbers  until  the  stock  falls  into  the  narrow  and  deep 
pattern  that  is  universoUy  recommended. 

PROMOTION:  ^ 

_  ,  ' 

Current,  fashions  favor  the  corset  department.  Unked<up  ods,’ 
’»k»dows,  displays,  ond  foshion  shows  for  reody-to-weor  emd 
fctmdotions  will  help  both  depcHrtments.  It's  been  cbfdd 


RUNNING  mmmtSi 

a 

Because  o  number  has  been  in  the  corset  department's  stock  for 
years,  thot  doesn't  mean  it  has  no  foshion  news.  AAost  staples  do 
more  than  one  fob  for  the  figure.  A  shift  of  emphasis,  as  from 
lup-4K)rrowN^  to  wakt-norrowing  features,  does  the  trkk. 

SALB  STAFF: 

e 

The  old  experienced  corsetieres  ore  beginning  to  retire.  Programs 
to  interest  and  keep  new  recruits  ore  vital.  Help  in  troining  is 
availobte  from  individual  manufacturers,  through  schools,  throu^ 
a  correspondence  course,  through  visits  from  representatives.  The 
work  done  by  the  College  of  the  Chy  of  New  York,  in  training 
corsetieres  is  worth  looking  into,  ond  perhaps  adapting  to  one's 
own  cHy. 


Christmas  selling  starts  with 
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December  6th  through  December  12th 


Plan  now  to  run  your  tie-in  ads  that 
week— You’ll  be  backed-up  with  Warner’s 
outstanding  bra  promotions  in: 

LIFE  LOOK 

^  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION 
NEW  YORKER 
VOGUE 
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THE 

INVENTORY  PROBLEM 


\N  I  I  ( ;  I  1V\  r  I  \  ( .  slioi  tlial 
iK\t  i  inalci  iali/cil,  (oiMt  depait- 
iiR'iiis  l)(iuj*lit  htavily  in  ilu-  t-aily 
inoiiilis  III  this  year,  liv  siiiiiiuc-i,  the 
liuick'ii  III  iiiveiilorv  waN  niakiii^  ilselt 
lelt.  .iirI  liuyers  were  |)la(in»  oiileis 
iiiih  lot  iiisii  s|K‘(ialsi(l  i^ixkI  iiunihers 
that  had  iiiii  out  ol  stork.  I'all  liiniii^ 
staited  l.ite,  a  month  oi  inoic  past  the 
usual  time,  anil  on  a  mea^ei  stale. 

In  point  ol  si/1,,  lorset  depaitnient 
sKKks  weie  not  so  lai  otit  ol  line  as 
those  lot  other  ilepat tinents.  lU  the 
I'lul  ol  |nh,  lot  instanie.  loiset  in- 
Miitoiies  weie  Ul  pet  lent  aheail  ol 
I9.'»0,  whereas  total  stole  inventories 
were  .‘ka  pet  rent  aheail.  Anil  lorset 
sales  lot  the  Inst  seven  months  had 
heen  seven  per  leni  ahead  nationally, 
afiaiiist  an  increase  ol  only  live  per  cent 
lor  the  total  stote.  lint  the  conilition 
ol  the  inventoiies  was  something  else 
again. 

Sizes  Are  Essential.  .\  loiset  depait- 
inent  is  oidy  as  good  as  its  ahililv  to 
lit  the  instotner.  When  Itnving  is 
(hokeil  oil,  as  it  was  in  this  ilepai  tinent 
thioiighont  the  snnnner  months,  si/es 
(|uitkly  hetome  nnhalaiuetl.  And 


when  a  loiset  depaitnient  inns  out  ol 
last  selling  si/es  in  its  basic  nnmhers, 
it  is  losing  sales  anil  gooil  will,  anil 
siinplv  inviting  instomers  to  shop  else¬ 
where.  Tor  everv  i  nstomer  who  waits 
lor  her  gaiinent  to  he  spei  ial  otdereil 
in  her  si/e.  how  main  others  simph 
walk  out  .mil  liiid  another  place  to 
shop?  And  how  much  leaily-to weai 
Imsiness  walks  out  with  iheni? 

keeping  a  halaiued  stoik  ol  si/es  in 
the  lorset  department  heconies  an  in 
i  reasingly  lompiex  prohlem  these  ilays, 
as  garments  aild  one  dimension  alter 
.inothei  in  the  elloit  lo  proviile  accni- 
ate  lit.  I  .ike  the  matter  ol  hrassieres. 
lor  instanie.  II  two  women  have  the 
same  host  measurement,  the  hlonse  de- 
pat  iment  lan  lit  them  with  the  same 
si/e;  the  dress  ilepartmeiu  can  olten  ilo 
it,  too.  lint  not  the  corset  ilepartmeiu! 
Two  women  ol  identical  upper  cir- 
t  tmilerence  may  take,  lor  example,  a 
‘Ih-.A  and  .‘1  l-C!  in  hras.  One  has  a  large 
Irame  and  small  hreast;  the  other  has 
a  large  development  in  relation  to  the 
si/e  ol  her  small  chest  wall,  lint  let’s 
carry  the  prohlem  Inrther.  Will  every 
.‘)  l-(;  garment  in  stock  lit  any  .‘ll-C^  i ns¬ 
tomer  who  wants  to  huv?  .Not  at  all. 


.\  lew  more  ilimensioiis  enter  the  pic¬ 
ture.  rhere  is  the  matter  ol  separation, 
lor  instance— whether  the  breasts  are 
plan'll  wide  apart  or  i  lose  together. 
One  house,  which  has  just  .iildeil  what 
it  tails  ;i  ‘‘separalion  ipiotient”  to  the 
si/e  designations  ol  its  best  selling 
nunihers,  diviiles  women  into  witle, 
medinm,  .mil  mirrow.  Othei  niannlat- 
tiirers  meet  this  prohlem  by  designing 
some  styles  lor  narrow,  .mil  one  loi 
wilier  separation. 

Six  Sizes  for  One.  .At  this  point,  we 
have  six  .size  possibilities  in  brassieres 
lor  women  who  would  take  iilentical 
si/es  in  blouses  and  dresses.  I  ioni  heie 
on,  the  dillerenies  are  more  subtle,  but 
every  bit  .is  inipoitant.  l)e|K,ntling 
upon  the  lirnmess  ol  the  i  nstonier’s 
tissues,  she  mav  need  .1  bandeau,  a  reg¬ 
ular  biassiere,  or  a  long-line  bra;  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  gaiment  nndei 
which  she  will  wear  it,  she  may  want  a 
legnlar.  .1  strapless,  or  a  very  low-int 
model.  -And  she  may  have  some  strong 
prelerences  in  the  matter  ol  brand, 
lolor,  or  labric. 

In  girdles,  women  with  the  same 
waist  nieasiirements  may  reipiire  ilit- 
lerent  hip  developments,  ilillereiit 
lengths,  dillerent  degrees  ol  control. 
For  all  in-one  garments,  the  fitting 
problems  ol  both  girdles  and  bras  are 
present.  .\nd  the  ipiestions  ol  brand 
pielerenie.  color,  labric,  anil  stvle 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

"Narrow  and  Deep"  Unheeded.  In 

view  ol  the  iiiaiiv  si/es  neeileil  in  eaili 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


STOCKS: 


Corset  stocks  are  heavy,  but  usually  not  too  well  balanced.  Since 
many  avenues  of  inventory  reduction  are  not  open  to  corset  de¬ 
partments,  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  excess  seems  indicated— 
olwoys  filling  in  on  bas’ic  sizes  and  styles,  but  weeding  out  less 
desirable  numbers  until  the  stock  falls  into  the  narrow  and  deep 
pattern  that  is  universally  recommended. 

PROMOTION; 

Current  fashions  favor  the  corset  department.  Linked-up  ads, 
windows,  displays,  and  fashion  shows  for  reody-to-wear  and 
foundations  will  help  both  department.  It's  been  donbi 


RUNNING  NUMBERS: 

Because  a  number  has  been  in  the  corset  department's  stock  for 
years,  thot  doesn't  mean  it  has  no  fashion  news.  Most  staples  do 
more  then  one  job  fw  the  figure.  A  shift  of  emphasis,  as  from 
hip-narrowing  to  waist-narrowing  features,  does  the  trick. 

SALES  STAFF; 

The  old  experienced  corsetieres  ore  beginning  to  retire.  Programs 
to  interest  and  keep  new  recruits  are  vital.  Help  in  training  is 
available  from  individual  manufacturers,  through  schools,  through 
a  correspondence  course,  through  visits  from  representatives.  The 
work  done  by  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  training 
corsetieres  is  worth  looking  into,  and  perhaps  adapting  to  one's 
own  cHy. 


style,  it  has  been  emphasized  by  ol)- 
servers  and  by  successful  buyers  that 
the  department’s  salvation  is  to  buy 
narrow  and  deep— keep  the  numbers  of 
styles  and  lines  to  a  minimum,  and  re¬ 
order  as  frequently  as  necessary  to  have 
every  wanted  size  in  the  numbers  car¬ 
ried.  Simple,  practical  advice,  but 
often  unheeded,  especially  when  there 
is  talk  of  shortages  or  of  price  rises. 

Last  spring,  such  talk  led  many  a 
buyer  to  stockpile:  she  bought  best, 
and  second  best,  and  some  items 


of  a  size.  Some  buyers  were  in  such 
straits  this  summer  that  they  had  no 
open-to-buy  for  fill-ins  on  basic  styles 
of  basic  numbers. 

Out-of-Stock  Troubles.  Few  things 
strain  the  friendly  relations  between 
customer  and  store  so  much  as  being 
out  of  a  common  size  and  style.  Few 
things  rob  a  store  of  prestige  in  the 
market  so  much  as  a  series  of  rush 
orders  for  one  garment  of  a  size,  when 
the  garment  is  a  basic  number  and  the 


in  my  line,  and  stock  it  deeply,  than 
see  a  poor  assortment  of  everything  I 
make.” 

Successful  buyers,  in  large  stores  as 
well  as  in  small,  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  concentration  on  the  few  best 
lines,  combined  with  a  steady  reorder 
of  wanted  styles  and  sizes.  It  is  this 
simple  formula  which  is  the  corset  de¬ 
partment’s  best  bet  for  increasing  its 
sales  and  working  off  any  excess  stocks. 


Reducing  the  Inventory.  When  a  cor- 


that  could  never  hope  to  be  among  size  is  right  in  the  middle  of  a  range.  set  department  must  reduce  inventor- 


the  best  at  all.  Each  number  added 
unwisely  to  the  assortment  was  an  in¬ 
ventory  problem  in  itself,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  investment  is  required  to 
carry  a  range  of  sizes  in  any  one  num¬ 
ber.  Not  only  are  there  many  sizes, 
but,  as  one  goes  down  the  price  scale, 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  two,  three,  or  six 


The  manufacturers  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  fast  fill-in  service,  but  they 
incline  to  think  that  there  should  be  a 
little  stock  on  retail  shelves,  too.  “I’d 
rather  not  have  my  line  in  the  store  at 
all,”  say  some  manufacturers,  “than 
have  it  carried  hit-or-miss.”  Or,  “I’d 
rather  have  a  store  carry  one  number 


ies,  it  cannot  fall  back  on  the  devices 
used  by  other  departments.  Mark- 
downs,  for  instance,  are  only  good  if 
the  customer  who  comes  seeking  the 
bargain  happens  to  fit  into  it  comfort¬ 
ably.  When  buying  has  been  cut  off  in 
a  corset  department,  or  for  that  matter 
in  any  department  with  a  complex  size 
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Five  ways  to  teach  the  importance  of  the  right  foundation.  Left,  Lord  &  Taylor  teriee 
features  new  fashions  and  girdles  to  go  under  them.  Next,  Lily  of  France  teHs  women 
who  weigh  90  or  190  pounds  how  to  get  small  waisted  look  comfortably.  Third,  a  stiH 
from  the  Warner  film  for  high  school  girls,  showing  that  clothes  fit  better  ever 
the  right  bras  and  girdles.  Fourth,  a  Hecht  ad  that  gets  down  to  cases  about  a 
particular  girdle,  what's  different  about  it,  and  why.  Finally,  right,  first  of  a 
series  of  McCreery  ads  on  figure  problems  and  the  store's  ability  to  solve  them. 


stores 


EDUCATING  THE  CUSTOMER 


problem,  the  first  sizes  that  sell  out  are 
the  most  common  ones.  Cut-price  sales 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  attract  only 
women  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  size 
range;  they  are  likely  to  bring  women 
in  the  middle  sizes,  who  will  be  under¬ 
standably  annoyed  to  find  nothing  for 
their  figures. 

Some  departments  in  the  store  use 
promotional  numbers  to  stir  up  traffic 
-novelty  items,  or  items  made  to  a 
price  or  closed  out  by  the  resource. 
Such  item  promotions  are  not  for  every 
corset  department,  although  those 
with  ample  traffic  can  take  advantage 
of  them.  The  question  is  always  one  of 
fit:  If  a  large  enough  percentage  of 
customers  can  fit  into  the  promotional 
item,  the  department  can  handle  it;  if 
it  is  only  for  the  few,  the  item  is  not 
for  a  quiet  department,  or  a  small  one. 
Thus,  a  midget  two-way  stretch  that 


tailers  were  too  overstocked  to  take  on 
another  item.  Meantime,  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  national  advertising  was 
deluging  him  with  mail  orders  and  re¬ 
orders— unexpected  business  that  came 
straight  to  the  factory  because  custom¬ 
ers  could  not  find  a  wanted  item  in 
the  store. 

Keeping  a  corset  department  so 
liquid  that  its  basic  stocks  are  always 
complete  and  its  open-to-buy  can  al¬ 
ways  encompass  a  new  and  good  item 
is  no  small  feat.  If  the  department 
gets  in  a  jam,  or  if  the  store  in  general 
is  overbought  and  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment,  too,  must  pull  in  its  belt,  then  it 
is  a  good  idea  for  management  to  in¬ 
terest  itself  in  the  condition,  as  well  as 
the  size,  of  the  corset  inventory,  so  that 
the  all-important  basic  numbers  and 
sizes  can  be  replenished  while  the  un¬ 
wise  buys  are  gradually  worked  off. 


fits  almost  any  figure  can  be  featured 
in  almost  any  department,  but  a  bra 
with  a  new  hope  for  flat  bosoms  is  good 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  department 
has  meagerly  endowed  sweater  girls 
among  its  customers.  Promotional  re¬ 
mainders  are  a  serious  hazard  in  the 
corset  department. 


Missed  Opportunities.  Under  pressure 
to  reduce  inventories,  and  unable  to 
use  many  of  the  devices  by  which  other 
departments  liquidate  rapidly,  many  a 
corset  department  closed  its  eyes  to 
new  items  the  market  offered— not  nec¬ 
essarily  promotional  items  that  look 
forward  only  to  a  short  life,  but  actual 
additions  to  the  foundation  garment 
picture  that  can  be  expected  to  build 
repeat  business.  I'he  maker  of  one 
such  item,  a  bra  incorporating  a  new 
idea  in  design,  reports  that  many  re¬ 
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CORSET  PROMOTION  IS 
FASHION  PROMOTION 


^ORSET  buyers  sigh  for  ads  placed 
^near,  if  not  actually  in,  ready-to- 
wear  advertising,  and  for  a  chance  to 
relate  their  advertising  and  display  to 
the  activities  of  their  own  apparel  de¬ 
partments.  Most  of  them  sigh  in  vain. 
Windows  and  ads  for  full-skirted 
dresses  show  the  stiffened  petticoats 
that  go  under  the  skirts,  but  not  the 
waist  cinchers  that  provide  the  requis¬ 
ite  slimness  above.  Strapless  dresses  are 
displayed  and  advertised  with  never  a 
whisper  about  strapless  miracles  from 
the  corset  department  to  make  the 
decolletage  becoming. 

"Advertising  and  display  depart¬ 
ments,”  says  one  buyer,  "consider  cor¬ 
sets  a  pain,  and  our  advertising  reflects 
this  feeling.  We  need  more  tie-in  with 
high  fashion  outer  apparel,  more  stress 
on  the  importance  of  color  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  outer  and  under  garments. 


This  can  be  done  in  display  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  if  more  care  and 
thought  are  put  into  the  preparation.” 

Apparel  Sells  Corsets.  Is  she  wrong? 
Experience  of  buyers  in  stores  that 
make  an  effort  to  relate  corsets  and 
ready-to-wear  indicates  that  she  is 
right.  A  California  department  store, 
for  instance,  reports:  "Our  display  de¬ 
partment  usually  has  a  girdle  of  the 
proper  type  in  the  ready-to-wear  win¬ 
dows.  We  find  that  these  windows 
draw  more  attention  than  one  ilevoted 
entirely  to  corsets.”  That’s  a  principle 
that  keeps  the  Maidenform  dream  ads, 
and  the  windows  and  shows  based  on 
them,  a  success.  There’s  more  interest 
in  a  combination  of  new  fashions  and 
new  foundations  than  in  either  gar¬ 
ment  alone;  the  underpinning  sells 
best  when  it  is  shown  in  relation  to  the 


job  it  does  for  the  season’s  fashions. 

Integrating  the  foundation  garment 
with  the  fashion  wardrobe  has  been 
done  in  many  ways.  Some  stores  liegin 
with  the  sales  staff,  and  run  a  fashion 
show  for  employees  of  ready-to-wear 
and  corset  departments. 

Other  stores  make  a  point  of  bring¬ 
ing  corsets  into  apparel  shows.  ,\  col¬ 
lege  wardrobe  show,  for  instance,  reg¬ 
ularly  includes  foundation  garments  in 
some  stores.  A  rare  store  goes  on  tele¬ 
vision  to  show  garments  that  tie  in 
with  important  fashions. 

Success  Stories.  An  alert  corset  iiuyer, 
however,  can  find  any  number  of  oca- 
sions  to  tie  in  with  what  ready-to-wear 
is  doing— provided  she  is  told  before¬ 
hand  what  the  outerwear  departments 
plan  to  tlo.  There  is  a  St.  l^uis  liuyer 
who  dyed  some  of  her  basic  garments 
purple,  to  show  a  window  full  of  foun¬ 
dations  in  a  color  the  apparel  depart¬ 
ments  were  sponsoring.  There  was  no 
intention  of  creating  a  vogue  for  high 
shades  in  foundations,  but  simply  to 
share  in  the  excitement  generated  by  a 
ready-to-w'ear  color  promotion.  (True 


NEW  WAYS  TO  SELL  FOUNDATIONS 

At  th*  right,  a  Maidanferm  commarcial  ii  being  talavisad  for  the 
company's  coosMo-coost  Saturday  morning  show;  it  features  a  bra 
wardrobe.  Below,  left,  a  model  shows  Flexees'  Candlelight  Camisole 
to  patrons  of  the  Kresge,  Newark,  restaurant,  os  part  of  the  store's 
tie-in  with  a  Look  promotion;  camisole  was  on  cover  of  the  magazine. 
Below,  right,  a  window  at  Bitker  Gerner,  Milwaukee,  uses  an  itinerant 
Stensgaard  display  provided  by  Warner. 
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NEW  ICEAS  FOR  CORSET  WINDOWS 

At  Scruggs,  in  St.  Louis,  tliuy  hov*  lots  of  idoos  for  unusual  corsnt 
windows.  Abovu,  buyer  Hulon  Davidson  shows  garments  from  various 
manufacturers  which  she  has  dyed  purple,  to  tie  to  a  ready-to-wear 
promotion.  Below,  a  miniature  school  house  supplies  back-to-school 
theme  for  dell-sise  girdle  promotion.  Girdle  on  doll  is  identical  with 
that  on  life-sixe  figure. 


some  men  did  wander  into  the  depart¬ 
ment,  trying  to  buy  purple  corsets  for 
their  wives,  but  the  wives  had  more 
sense;  they  simply  took  the  color  win¬ 
dow  for  what  it  was— a  reminder  to  get 
a  new  foundation  before  getting  a  new 
wardrobe.) 

The  same  buyer  promoted  gardenia 
white  bras  with  a  window  of  black 
manikins,  on  which  the  white  bras 
were  displayed.  If  that  wasn’t  enough, 
customers  were  offered  fresh  white  gar¬ 
denias  the  day  following  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  ad. 

When  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  buyer’s  store  launched  a 
velvet  promotion,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
would  be  no  way  for  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  to  tie  in— but  there  was.  Work¬ 
ing  with  a  bra  manufacturer,  the  buyer 
arranged  to  offer  a  bra  of  black  nylon 
velvet,  one  that  could  lie  laundered. 
Came  back-to-schtx)l,  and  the  same 
buyer  featured  a  doll-sized  girdle.  Its 
manufacturer  packs  it  in  a  doll  house, 
but  for  the  back-to-schtx)l  sale,  the 
buyer  played  up  the  package’s  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  school  house. 

Corsets  Sell  Apparel.  Almost  any  cor¬ 
set  buyer  can  find  new  ways  to  present 
her  merchandise,  or  new  merchandise 
to  present  in  conjunction  with  a  ready- 
to-wear  event— provided  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments  let  her  in  on  their 
plans.  There  are  still  stores  that  keep 
their  corset  department  on  a  floor 
apart  from  other  fashion  departments, 
or  even  under  a  different  merchandise 
manager.  Ready-to-wear  goes  one  way, 
and  corsets  go  another.  Both  suffer. 
The  dress  department  that  features  the 
season’s  tiny  waistline  should  know 
about,  and  display,  some  of  the  corset 
department’s  devices  for  achieving  a 
trim  middle.  Out-and-out  waist  cinch- 
ers,  for  instance,  are  back,  and  are 
prettier  and  softer  than  those  that 
were  offered  when  the  New  Look 
bloomed;  they  are  made  in  sizes  up  to 
30  waist,  and  at  least  one  manufacturer 
is  putting  sizes  up  to  32  in  production. 
On  some  figures,  a  high  waisted  girdle 
will  achieve  all  the  necessary  narrow¬ 
ing;  on  others,  a  long-line  bra  or  a 
garter  belt  with  waistline  features  will 
do  the  trick.  But  something  better 
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Today, 

A  CORSET  BUYER'S 
GOTTA  BE 


Especially  with  a  tested  "work-and-worry-saver" 
like  the  Formfit  5-Star  Plan  Promotion  Calendar 
around  . . .  ready  and  able  to  make  life  a  breeze? 

SO— STOP  knocking  yourself  out!  Take  advantage 
of  the  biggest  helping  hand  a  corset  buyer  ever 
had !  Based  on  solid  merchandising  facts  obtained 
through  nationwide  research,  Formfit's  5-Star  Plan 
is  your  easy  key  to  profits  without  pain. 

It  eliminates  guesswork  — tells  you  what  merchan* 
dise  sells  best  each  month,  and  how  to  promote  it 


most  profitably. 


BELIEVE  US,  the  proverbial  one-armed  paper- 
hanger  had  a  soft  touch,  compared  to  the  over¬ 
burdened  and  badgered  corset  buyer  of  today. 

PRACTICALLY  SINGLE-HANDED,  she's  expected  to 
keep  her  stock  in  balance.  Fret  over  advertising. 
Sweat  out  promotions.  Ferret  out  merchondising 
data.  Slave  over  sales  training.  Plus  a  zillion-and- 
one  other  chores  connected  with  running  a  profit¬ 
able  department! 

NOW  WE  ASK  YOU,  is  it  reasonable?  Does  it  make 
sense  for  a  gal  to  shoulder  a  load  like  this . . .  solo? 


It  helps  you  sell  your  entire  market-women, 
juniors  and  teens— with  performance-proved  news¬ 
paper  ads,  displays  and  other  tested  selling  aids. 

It  coordinates  your  store  advertising  with  Form- 
fit's  own,  thus  tapping  the  power  of  the  corset 
industry's  most  resuitful  national  advertising. 

HAPPY  RESULTS:  Quicker  Sales!  Higher  Turn¬ 
over  I  Lower  Advertising  Costs  I  A  Better  Net  I . . . 
So  .  .  .  shouldn't  you  start  doing  it  the  easy  way 
.  . .  shouldn't  you  put  Formfit's  5-Star  Plan  Promo¬ 
tion  Calendar  to  work  . . .  QUICK?  For  your  copy, 
wire  or  write.  Today! 


THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK 
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than  thought  transference  should  be 
used  to  tell  the  customer  about  it. 
Wherever  a  doll-waisted  dress  is  shown, 
or  a  narrow-hipped  skirt,  customers 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  corset 
department  has  all  the  answers—  in 
window  and  departmental  displays,  in 
ads,  in  fitting  room  cards. 

Special  Events.  Corset  buyers  place  a 
high  rating  on  the  value  of  help  given 
by  manufacturers  in  shows,  clinics,  and 
similar  special  events.  Some  of  them 
suggest  hopefully  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  do  well  to  cut  down  on  their 
national  advertising  a  bit,  and  use  the 
savings  to  provide  more  visiting  styl¬ 
ists  for  shows  and  demonstrations  at 
the  stores. 

An  occasional  store  runs  a  corset  fair 
or  carnival  once  a  season,  in  order  to 
remind  customers  of  the  need  for  a 
good  foundation  before  the  spring  and 
fall  dress  buying  splurges.  In  a  South¬ 
ern  store  last  spring,  the  buyer  had 
models  dressed  in  foundations  and 
lounging  robes  invade  the  fashion 
floor.  For  the  ten  days  of  the  corset 
event,  these  girls  walked  back  and 
forth,  showing  dress  and  suit  custom¬ 
ers  how  the  perfect  figure  could  be 
achieved. 

Using  National  Ads.  Tie-ins  with 
manufacturers’  national  advertising 
are  favored  by  many  buyers:  one  buyer, 
in  a  small  store  and  with  a  small  ad¬ 
vertising  budget,  likes  small  mats  re¬ 
lated  to  the  national  ads,  so  that  she 
can  use  many  small  insertions— a  meth¬ 
od  she  finds  more  effective  than  the 
occasional  splash. '  Sometimes  the  re¬ 
tail  tie-in  is  simply  a  window  display, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Los  Angeles  store 
that  heralded  the  arrival  of  a  movie, 
“The  Bullfighter  and  the  Lady,”  with 
a  window  built  around  a  movie  post¬ 
er  and  a  blowup  of  the  Maidenform  “I 
dreamed  I  was  a  toreador”  ad. 

National  advertising  in  the  industry, 
incidentally,  is  reaching  staggering 
proportions;  just  eight  large  firms  ac¬ 
counted  for  $2  million  in  magazine 
advertising  alone  last  year.  More  than 
that,  the  industry  is  reaching  out  for 
new  media,  and  seems  to  be  breaking 
down  the  last  of  the  Victorian  retic¬ 


ence  about  mentioning  corsets  and 
bras  out  loud.  A  new  bra  has  made 
the  cover  of  a  national  magazine;  an¬ 
other  bra  line  is  on  TV,  with  a  coast 
to  coast  hook-up,  and  opportunities 
for  stores  to  tie  in,  either  through  local 
spots  or  related  display. 

Buyer  Viewpoints.  Buyers  watch  the 
national  advertising  with  a  somewhat 
proprietary  interest.  In  answer  to  a 
question  on  what  points  they  prefer  to 
see  manufacturers  stress,  they  showed 
clearcut  preferences:  figure  flattery, 
comfortable  fit,  and  relation  to  current 
apparel  fashions.  They  show  little  in¬ 
terest  in  ads  that  stress  workmanship, 
eve  appeal,  brand  name,  health  and 
fatigue  prevention,  or  the  wardrobe 
idea. 

There  are  exceptions,  however. 
There  are  some  who  feel  that  all  pro¬ 
motion  activities  in  the  corset  Industry 
and  the  corset  department  should  lead 
to  the  idea  that  health,  posture,  and 
appearance  are  helped  by  gootl  foun¬ 
dations.  There  are  others  who  insist 
that  it  is  easier  to  sell  an  extra  garment 
to  a  woman  w  ho  already  uses  a  founda¬ 
tion,  than  to  sell  the  idea  of  founda¬ 
tions  to  the  few  who  ignore  them. 
They  would  like  to  see  manufacturers 
promote  the  wardrobe  idea  in  their 
advertising,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
occasional  store  ad  and  the  corset  fit¬ 
ter.  National  ads,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
tinue  to  talk  fashion,  with  only  an 
occasional  campaign  stressing  comfort, 
health,  or  the  importance  of  the  right 
garment  for  each  occasion.  Industry 
publicity,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps 
hitting  the  essentiality  idea— with  an 
eye  to  the  possible  need  for  help  from 
Washington  if  metals  should  become 
scarce  next  year. 

Manufacturer  Viewpoint.  .Manufac¬ 
turers,  on  their  part,  take  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  retail  advertising,  particularly 
since  they  usually  underwrite  half  the 
cost.  .An  occasional  resource  begins  to 
wonder  what  investment  the  retailer 
makes  when  his  manufacturers  carry 
stock,  do  the  national  advertising,  send 
stylists  into  the  store  to  stage  promo¬ 
tional  events,  and  pay  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  general  feeling,  how¬ 


ever,  seems  to  be  that  the  retail  ad, 
projjerly  guided,  is  a  valuable  .“xten-  ! 
sion  of  the  national  campaigns,  many 
firms  are  at  great  pains  to  keep  the 
stores  informed  of  what  is  coming  in 
national  advertising,  and  to  piovide 
mats,  schedules,  and  display  ideas  for 
tie-in. 

Some  who  exert  themselves  to  get 
their  full  value  from  the  retail  ad  have 
hired  top  retail  artists  to  provide  lay¬ 
out  and  art  for  suggested  ads;  when 
these  are  used  more  or  less  as  offered, 
results  are  excellent.  Occasional  re 
tailers,  feeling  that  such  ads  do  not 
express  the  store  personality,  will  re-do 
the  whole  thing;  others  will  simply  ask 
the  manufacturer  to  do  one  to  their 
specifications.  Once  in  a  while,  a 
manufacturer  who  does  not  attempt  to 
put  words  in  the  retailer’s  mouth  gets 
a  pleasant  surprise;  the  store  will  come 
right  out  and  say,  more  strongly  than 
the  manufacturer  would  dare  say  it  in 
his  own  suggested  retail  copy,  that  it 
believes  wholeheartedly  in  a  particular 
line  or  garment,  and  for  definitely 
stated  reasons. 

Shift  of  Emphasis.  Retail  advertising 
offices  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  say 
something  new  about  a  foundation 
garment  that  runs  merrily  on,  as  so 
many  do,  for  season  after  season.  The 
trick,  say  promotion  men  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  is  a  change  of  emphasis.  The  same 
garment  often  does  more  than  one  job 
for  the  figure,  and  the  spotlight  should 
shift,  as  the  fashion  does,  from  one 
point  to  another.  High-waisted  gird¬ 
les,  for  instance,  have  been  popular 
ever  since  the  1947  New  Look,  but 
while  the  sheath  silhouette  was  impor¬ 
tant,  advertising  stressed  only  their 
hip-slimming  effect.  Today,  attention 
should  focus  on  the  same  garments’ 
waist-nipping  virtues,  and  their  alrility 
to  flatten  front  and  rear  bulges.  The 
fashion  angle  is  there,  and  if  the  buyer 
hasn’t  made  it  clear  enough  or  liasn’t 
Ijothered  to  bring  up  the  sheaf  of  ad 
suggestions  from  the  manufacturer, 
then  a  quick  glance  through  any  of  the 
fashion  magazines  will  usually  put  the 
copy  writer  on  the  right  track.  Find 
the  fashion  angle,  and  the  ad  will  tvrite 
itself! 
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do  you  know  how 
to  raise  the  profits 
of  your  corset  department... 
WITHOUT  COST  TO  YOU 


learn  about  the 


FREE 


RR 

PRACTICAL  FRONT 

COURSE 

IN 

CORSET  FITTING 


Progressive  store  executives  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  special  "know-how” 
in  selling  and  fitting  corsets  offered  by  the  P.N.  Course 
in  Corset  Fitting,  have  already  reported  unusual 
gains  in  departmental  volume. 


This  ten -lesson  correspondence  course  is 
planned  to  equip  selected  staff  members 
with  completely  professional  techniques 
of  selling  and  fitting  corsets,  bras  and 
girdles.  It  is  approved  by  the  School  of 
Business  and  Civic  Administration  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York.  And  trainees 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course  receive  an  accredited  diploma. 


The  entire  course  is  available  to  as  many 
staff  members  as  management  selects — all 
without  cost  to  them  or  to  the  store.  Over 
2600  students  have  already  enrolled  .  .  . 
over  450  have  been  graduated  .  .  .  and 
more  and  more  women  have  been  attracted 
away  from  home  corsetieres  to  their  local 
department  stores  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  that  the  P.N.  Practical 
Front  Course  In  Corset  Fitting  provides. 

Write  today  for  complete  information. 

I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS,  INC.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16 
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CorMtry  by  CerrMpend»nc«.  The  sec¬ 
ond  new  source  of  trained  workers  is 
a  correspondence  course,  sponsored  by 
a  manufacturer,  I.  Newman  &  Son.  but 
not  limited  to  that  firm’s  garments. 
The  course  is  ojien  to  any  employee  of 
a  store  that  carries  the  firm’s  line;  it  is 
not  restricted  to  corset  department  em¬ 
ployees  but  is  open  to  aspiring  cor- 
setieres  in  other  departments.  Also  to 
merchandise  men  and  male  owners  of 
smaller  stores  who  want  to  know  what 
the  corset  business  is  all  about.  Tuit¬ 
ion  is  free.  Applications  are  required 
to  clear  with  an  executive  of  the  store, 
although  all  lessons  are  sent  to  the 
student’s  home.  The  final  exam  and 
the  certificate,  however,  again  clear 
through  the  store  executive,  and  the 
school  recommends  a  little  ceremony 
when  the  certificate  arrives,  to  enhance 
the  student’s  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  girls  hang  their 
framed  certificates  in  the  department; 
in  some  stores,  announcement  of  grad¬ 
uates’  names  is  made  in  a  newspaper 
ad;  sometimes,  financial  recognition  is 
given. 

The  director  of  the  correspondence 
course  reports  that  younger  employees 
do  better  with  it  than  older  ones;  they 
are  less  likely  to  drop  out,  and  they 
make  high  grades.  The  drop-out  rate, 
however,  is  not  entirely  up  to  the 
student;  if  the  store  management  takes 
an  interest,  both  the  completion  rate 
and  the  grades  in  that  store  are  better. 
Excellent  results  are  reported  where  a 
member  of  the  training  department 
takes  the  course  along  with  the  corset 
girls,  and  gives  supplementary  quizzes 
at  intervals.  Good  results  are  almost 


NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
SALESMANSHIP 


One  of  the  two  newly  remodeled  corset  departments  in  the 
Ed  Schuster  department  stores  of  Milwaukee.  The  whole 
department  glows  with  light  and  color;  warm  tone  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting  is  used  in  showcases  as  well  as  throughout  the 
department.  Cases  behind  counter  are  partitioned  for  quick 
finding  of  merchandise,  and  there  is  a  stockroom  behind 
the  department.  Separate  sectians  are  devoted  to  maternity 
garments,  bras,  and  junior  merchandise.  Fitting  rooms  are 
spacious,  each  with  its  own  closet,  ond  there  is  a  special 
room  for  fitting  surgical  garments. 


A  CORSET  buyer’s  picture  of  the 
vanishing  American  today  would 
not  be  the  noble  redskin  in  feathers 
and  warpaint;  it  would  be  a  woman 
with  tap>e-measure  and  salesbook,  a 
corsetiere.  That  strong  core  of  old- 
time  saleswomen  around  which  the 
typical  corset  department  staff  is  built 
—well,  that’s  vanishing.  The  women 
who  sailed  through  the  depression  and 
the  war  years  with  the  corset  buyer  are 
getting  older,  thinking  of  retirement. 
Fitting  corsets  is  not  the  easiest  job  in 
the  store,  and  when  a  corsetiere  begins 
to  feel  her  years,  she  can’t  keep  up  the 
pace.  Replacements  are  hard  -to  find. 
Not  every  young  girl  is  attracted  to 
the  department,  and  some  of  those 
who  do  join  it  stay  only  a  while  and 
then  quit  to  join  some  nice  young  man 
in  matrimony. 

Asked  what  they  considered  the 
most  pressing  problem  faced  by  their 
departments  today,  buyer  after  buyer 
named  the  lack  of  experienced  sales¬ 
people.  “Increase  the  basic  salaries  of 
corset  salespeople,’’  is  a  common  cry, 
“and  otherwise  interest  young  women 
in  this  department.  It  is  specialized 
selling,  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such.’’  Getting  and  keeping  cor- 
setieres,  buyers  p>oint  out,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  concerns  more  than  just  the 
corset  department,  for  this  depart¬ 
ment’s  ability  to  make  satisfied  cus¬ 


REMODELED  CORSET  DEPARTMENT 


tomers  helps  the  whole  store. 


Corsets  in  College.  In  addition  to  the 
schools  run  by  individual  manufactur¬ 
ers,  there  are  now  two  new  sources  of 
training  for  the  corsetiere.  In  New 
York,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  offers  two  evening  courses:  one 
in  corset  fitting,  and  one  in  corset  mer¬ 
chandising.  An  advisory  board  of 
manufacturers  and  buyers  keeps  the 
courses  on  a  practical,  unbiased  foot¬ 
ing.  The  program  is  now  in  its  second 
year  and,  in  time,  the  college  hopes  to 
obtain  sufficient  funds  to  package  it  for 
the  use  of  other  evening  extension  col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  country.  Mean¬ 
time,  any  community  that  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  arranging  for  a  similar  course 
can  contact  City  College  officials. 

Students  at  the  college  are  some¬ 
times  sent  there  for  training  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  employ  them.  The 
college’s  fee  is  under  $50  a  person,  and 
one  jjersonnel  director  has  discovered 
that  she  can  have  three  girls  trained  at 
the  school  for  what  she  last  spent  try¬ 
ing  to  turn  up  one  exp>erienced  woman 
through  ads.  Most  of  the  college’s 
students,  however,  come  on  their  own 
initiative.  Among  these  are  mature 
women  with  no  previous  corset  experi¬ 
ence,  who  realize  that  job  finding  is 
easier  when  one  has  specific  training  to 
offer;  they  make  serious  workers. 
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Sure.  You  eon  quick-sell  a  tube  of  a  girdle  to  a  slim  girl.  But  she  can  buy  her 
next  one  anywhere.  Give  her  a  girdle  that  turns  her  slim  figure  into  a  perfect 

figure  and  she  becomes  a  steady  customer.  Give  her  a  YOUNG  SMOOTHIE! 
l^s  Contour-Cut  for  complete  figure  shaping,  with  eye-appealing  corsetiere  touches. 

Yet  U's  lightweight  and  lightly  priced.  All  our  experience  in  making 

finer  girdles  goes  into  this  new  line.  Just  see  what  it  can  do  for  you! 
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WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELUNG  YOUNG  GIRDLES 


KKIMtin  I  ()  M  A  N  \  C  F  M  I.  i\  T  (  r  on  l  i  n  U.-.I  )  : 


I  H  I,  C  O  H  S  F  I  D  F  I’  A  R  I  M  F  N  F 


inevitable,  too,  when  the  buyer  takes 
the  course  and  uses  each  lesson  as  text 
for  a  department  meeting.  But  even 
with  little  or  no  encouragement  from 
above,  some  girls  complete  the  course 
promptly  and  turn  in  good  grades. 

Other  Aids.  Continuous  training  of 
corsetieres  already  on  the  job  is  avail¬ 
able  through  demonstrators  sent  out 
by  manufacturers,  through  talks  and 
films  and  manuals  on  the  virtues  of  a 
particular  line,  through  bulletins  and 
leaflets  sent  out  by  the  Formfit  Insti¬ 
tute  and  by  individual  companies, 
through  trade  pap>er  articles,  and 
through  the  trade  advertising  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  the  hope  that  their  ads 
will  be  jx)sted  on  the  department’s 
bulletin  board,  some  manufacturers 
use  cartoon-type  ads  in  the  trade 
papers,  stressing  selling  situations  or 
selling  p>oints  of  their  garments.  The 
buyer  who  is  a  born  teacher  usually 
makes  good  use  of  anything  that  comes 
her  way.  There  are  still  buyers,  how¬ 
ever,  who  somehow  never  get  around 
to  distributing  the  material  that 
reaches  their  desks,  or  even  looking 
at  it. 

No  Substitute  for  Selling.  Buyers  who 
relax  their  efforts  to  keep  the  salesman¬ 
ship  in  their  departments  at  a  high 
level  are  courting  disaster.  For,  al¬ 
though  other  departments  can  fall 
back  on  self-selection  and  good  display 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  sales¬ 
manship,  the  corset  department  has 
no  such  easy  out.  Customers  need  a 
great  deal  of  education  about  corsets— 
why  they  can’t  all  wear  the  same  gar¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  and  why  the  same 
garment  won’t  do  for  all  purposes. 
Manufacturers’  ads  which  imply  that 
a  single  garment  will  work  miracles  for 
any  figure  do  not  help  matters  in  the 
least.  The  main  burden  of  fitting  the 
customer  in  the  right  garment,  and  of 
selling  her  more  than  one  garment, 
falls  ujxjn  the  corsetiere,  with  only  an 
occasional  assist  from  national  or  retail 
advertising. 

Customer  education  on  the  fashion 
importance  of  good  corseting  is  carried 
on  effectively  through  the  industry’s 
national  ads,  and  through  retail  adver- 
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tising  and  display.  Customer  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  health  imptortance  of 
corsetry  is  done  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  makers  of  strictly  functional  gar¬ 
ments,  and  through  industry  publicity. 
And  education  on  the  right  garment 
for  the  right  occasion— the  wardrobe 
idea,  in  short— is  still  left  almost  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  fitter.  A  few  manufacturers 
touch  lightly  on  the  subject,  especially 
in  the  case  of  bras,  where  a  strapless 
gown  or  a  plunging  neckline  makes 
the  reason  for  a  different  bra  obvious. 
But  the  importance  of  using  some¬ 
thing  better  than  last  year’s  stretched- 
out  girdle  for  housework;  the  health 
importance  of  a  girdle  that  is  suited  to 
one’s  figure;  the  reasons  why  a  custom¬ 
er  should  look  into  the  question  of 
color— these  are  usually  left  to  the 
■fitter. 

Customer  Education.  One  manufactur¬ 
er,  at  least,  is  making  a  strong  effort 
to  educate  the  customer  on  some  of 
these  points.  Starting  with  the  young¬ 
est  customers,  Warner’s  is  showing  a 
color  film  in  the  schools,  addressed  to 
teen-agers,  and  explaining  corsetry  to 
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them  in  terms  of  appearance,  health, 
and  posture.  Showing  how  good  corset¬ 
ing  improves  the  fit  of  clothes,  the  film 
stresses  the  right  garment  for  each  fig. 
ure  type,  and  for  each  occasion. 

The  Warner  film  brings  out  a  point 
with  which  retail  management  is 
sometimes  unfamiliar:  Teens  are  an 
age  group,  not  a  figure  type.  The  four 
teens  shown  in  the  film  are  four  quite 
different  figure  types,  with  different 
problems  and  requiring  different  gar¬ 
ments.  Yet  in  some  department  stores, 
the  teens  are  offered  “teen”  bras  and 
girdles  at  a  counter  in  their  dress  de¬ 
partment.  Whether  it  is  an  outpost 
of  the  corset  department  or  section  of 
the  teen  department,  such  a  counter  is 
seldom  equipped  to  handle  the  vary¬ 
ing  figure  types  that  turn  up  at  every 
age. 

Courting  the  Teens.  Not  every  corset 
department  is  inviting  to  the  teen¬ 
ager,  however,  and  there  is  room  for 
improvement  here.  Most  departments 
make  an  effort  to  attract  the  teen 
through  special  advertising  and  dis¬ 
plays.  Sometimes  there  is  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  or  counter,  and  in  rare  instances 
there  is  a  special  sales  crew.  Those 
who  are  successful  with  teens  advise 
a  counter  for  them,  with  light,  attrac¬ 
tive  merchandise,  right  at  the  entrance 
to  the  department.  (The  teen  may  be 
shy  about  walking  through  a  depart¬ 
ment  full  of  displays  of  heavier  gar¬ 
ments.)  If  the  merchandise  at  this 
counter  is  not  adequate  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  customer,  the  fitting  room  offers 
an  opportunity  to  direct  her  toward 
the  proper  garments. 

Although  special  salespeople  for 
teens  are  not>  often  encountered  (un¬ 
derstandable  when  corsetieres  are  so 
hard  to  find),  there  tis  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  them.  Not  every 
saleswoman  can  cope  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  exuberance  •  of  the  typical 
adolescent,  or  can  keep  abreast  of  the 
swift  changes  in  the  girls’  language. 
One  buyer’s  temporary  solution  to  the 
problem  was  to  hire  high  school  girls 
to  work  in  her  department  for  the  lew 
weeks  before  school  opened.  If  they 
weren’t  competent  fitters,  at  least  they 
broke  the  ice  for  their  contemporaries. 

November,  1951 


New  Three  Level  Eastwood  Store  of  Chappell’s,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Planned  and  Equipped  by  Grand  Rapids 

Your  Equipment  Dollar  Buys 
More  From  Grand  Rapids 


Basically,  you  get  the  priceless  value  of  a 
half  century  of  experience  in  store  planning 
and  equipment  which  does  not  come  out  of 
your  dollar. 

You  do  not  pay  for  draftsmen's  time  to  do 
unnecessary,  costly  detailing  which  is  already 
done  in  the  Flextures  line ...  a  great  saving. 
The  basic  parts  of  Flextures  being  stand* 


ardized  and  mass  produced  cost  anywhere 
from  20  to  30%  less  than  special  equip¬ 
ment  made  in  limited  quantities. 

Your  dollar  buys  whatever  degree  of  utility 
demanded  without  reserve  for  costly  main¬ 
tenance  or  for  seasonal  changes  because  Flex¬ 
tures  meet  these  changes  by  using  store  per¬ 
sonnel  in  off-peak  hours.  Further,  it  buys 
greater  productivity  of  space  and  personnel. 


For  Flextures  literature,  write  on  your  letterhead — address  Dept.  S-II 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


Flextures  increase  produdivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individuality 
and  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


New  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  -  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


WRIIWKLE  RESISTANT  FINISHES 
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l^ABRICS  made  of  cellulose  fibers 

(linen,  cotton  and  rayon)  have  al¬ 
ways,  until  quite  recently,  presented  a 
problem  of  excessive  wrinkling  and 
mussing.  This  is  because  they  are  what 
the  chemist  calls  hygroscopic,  or  mois¬ 
ture-absorbing.  Today,  by  the  use  of  a 
synthetic  resin  finish,  these  fabrics  can 
be  given  a  degree  of  wrinkle-resistance 
which  approaches  that  of  the  natural¬ 
ly  resilient  fabrics:  wool,  silk  and  some 
of  the  new  synthetics  and  blends. 

This  feat  of  textile  chemistry  is  ac¬ 
complished  without  materially  alter¬ 
ing  the  appearance  and  “hand”  of  the 
fabric.  Furthermore,  a  fabric  proper¬ 
ly  treated  to  make  it  wrinkle-resistant 
is  also  improved  in  other  respects.  It 
is  easier  to  launder  and  iron;  it  resists 
soil;  it  retains  its  "handle”  character¬ 
istics  after  rep>eated  launderings  and 
dry-cleanings;  its  dimensional  stability 
is  improved,  and  in  many  cases  it  be¬ 
comes  more  dye-fast. 

All  of  these  good  results  depend, 
however,  upon  the  proper  formula¬ 
tion  and  application  of  the  finish.  This 
is  an  intricate  chemical  process  and 
presents  many  difficult  problems  to  the 
finisher.  Some  of  the  problems  hjtve 
still  to  be  solved,  through  continued 
research  in  this  newest  field  of  textile 
processing.  For  this  reason  and  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  uniform  processing 
standards  among  finishing  plants,  the 
performance  of  wrinkle-resistant  and 
other  resin  finishes  in  consumer  use  is 
sometimes  disapptointing. 

The  utmost  in  performance  value  is 
achieved  by  those  finishing  plants  that 
adhere  to  rigid  processing  controls  and 
inspection  standards.  Their  products 
are  generally  identified  by  widely  pub¬ 
licized,  well-known  brand  names. 
These  signify  quality  standards  and 
they  are  the  retailer’s  best  guide  to  the 
quality  of  wrinkle-resistance  he  is  sell¬ 
ing  his  customers. 

Four  factors  influence  the  perform¬ 
ance  characteristics  of  wrinkle-resist¬ 
ant  finishes  in  resin-treated  fabrics. 


These  are  (1)  construction  of  the 
cloth,  (2)  strength  of  resin  formula¬ 
tion,  (3)  distribution  of  the  resin  in 
the  fiber  and  (4)  curing.  In  discussing 
these  factors  it  is  essential  first  to  make 
a  distinction  between  wrinkle-resist¬ 
ance  and  recovery  from  wrinkling.  In 
the  one  case,  a  fabric  exhibits  a  resist¬ 
ance  to  picking  up  objectionable 
creases  or  wrinkles  during  wear.  In  the 
other  a  fabric  has  the  prof>erty  of  shed¬ 
ding  those  wrinkles  it  does  pick  up 
when  it  is  given  the  chance  to  “hang 
out.”  A  third  characteristic  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  evaluating  the  quality  of  a 
finish  is  “crease  retention.”  To  retain 
pressed-in  creases  which  are  a  part  of 
the  garment  fashion  is  as  essential  to 
wear  satisfaction  as  wrinkle-resistance 
and  shedding. 

This  might  appear  to  be  an  impos¬ 
sible  set  of  sjiecifications  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  in  a  fabric  by  a  chemical  finishing 
procedure.  Yet  if  proper  safeguards 
have  been  taken  to  conform  to  recom¬ 
mended  finishing  standards,  excellent 
performance  qualities  can  be  obtained 
with  respect  to  all  three  of  the  propter- 
ties  described. 

Cloth  Construction.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  open  weave  typtes  of  fabrics  re- 
sptond  more  readily  to  resin  finishing 
for  wrinkle  resistance.  In  the  closely 
woven  constructions,  such  as  gabar¬ 
dines  and  twills,  wrinkles  will  form 
more  noticeably  but  they  will  “hang 
out”  in  a  few  hours.  On  the  other 
hand  “crease  retention”  is  probably 
better  in  these  closely-woven  fabrics 
than  in  the  others.  All  weights  of  fab¬ 
rics  from  very  sheer  to  quite  heavy 
types  are  being  processed  satisfactori¬ 
ly  for  wrinkle  resistance,  for  there  are 
few  limitations  on  the  variety  of  goods 
that  may  be  given  these  finishes. 

Formula  and  Application.  The  strength 
of  the  resin  formulation  used  is  very 
impxM'tant.  Too  much  or  too  little 
resin  solids  in  the  solution  applied  will 


affect  several  of  the  propjerties  of  the 
finished  product.  An  excess  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  “boardy”  hand  and  sharply  re¬ 
duce  the  wear  resistance  of  the  fabric. 
On  the  other  hand  an  insufficiency  of 
resin  will  result  in  poor  wrinkle  resis¬ 
tance. 

The  resin  must  be  properly  distrib 
uted  through  the  fabric  if  the  finish  is 
to  be  both  effective  and  durable.  The 
fabric  must  be  so  processed  that  the 
resin  solids  deeply  penetrate  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  fiber.  The  finish  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  the  fiber  rather  than 
merely  a  surface  coating  and  excellent 
qualities  of  durability  and  serviceabili¬ 
ty  are  obtained.  In  the  case  of  a  rayon 
fabric,  its  tensile  strength  in  launder¬ 
ing  is  greatly  improved  by  the  resin 
impregnation  of  the  fibers. 

Finally,  curing  is  a  most  impxrrtant 
step  in  the  application  of  resin  finishes. 
This  is  a  process  of  heating  the  treated 
fabric  uniformly  under  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  conditions  of  time  and  temp 
erature.  Unless  they  are  propierly  cured 
resin  finishes  will  give  off  objection¬ 
able  odors  and  have  ptoor  resistance  to 
laundering  and  cleaning. 

Buying  and  Selling  Points.  Usually  it 
is  not  possible  to  see  or  feel  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  wrinkle  resistant  finish.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  mark  of  a  good  product. 
There  should  be  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  hand  or  appearance  of 
the  fabric.  Its  presence  is  detectable 
only  by  its  performance. 

Resin  treated  fabrics  that  have  been 
properly  finished  can  be  laundered 
and  drycleaned  by  customary  methods 
with  one  exception:  chlorine  bleach 
must  not  be  used  unless  it  is  followed 
by  an  antichlor  rinse  to  neutralize  the 
effects  of  bleach.  Since  this  is  not  a 
usual  practice  in  home  laundering, 
resin  finished  garments  should  be 
labelled  “Do  Not  Bleach.”  Synthetic 
resins  have  the  inherent  prop>erty  of 
“chlorine  retention”  which  will  cause 
(Continued,  on  page  67) 
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The  coior  should  be  washable,  too  T* 


The  buyer  went  back  to  complain  —  when  the  new  line  of 

tufted  spreads  hronpht  in  three  returns  in  a  row! 

Her  customers  had  washed  the  spreads  —  just  once  —  and  out  bled 
the  colors.  “If  you’re  going  to  sell  me  something  washable,” 
she  stormed,  “make  sure  the  color  is  washable,  too!” 


But  she*s  coming  back  now— to  re-order!  The  manufacturer 

— a  man  who’s  quick  to  take  a  business-wise  hint — promised  then 
and  there  that  from  then  on  . . .  fast  colors,  for  everything! 

But  the  buyer’s  making  double  sure,  anyway — she’s 
specifying  fast  colors  ...  on  every  order.  And  now  that  she’s 
offering  merchandise  with  colors  that  stay  in  the  fabric 
(don’t  wash  out  in  the  tub,  don’t  fade  out  in  the  sun),  her 
customers  are  happy,  she’s  happy,  even  the  manufacturer 
is  happy! 


1 


When  colors  do  a  fade-out  —  business  can,  too ! 

That’s  why  more  and  more  buyers  are  specifying 

fast  colors  for  all  their  merchandise.  Fast  colors  are  not 

only  valuable  re-sale  insurance  . . .  they’re  also  an  important  way 

to  make  (and  keep)  fast  friends  for  your  merchandise. 

For  more  information,  write  or  phone  Du  Pont  Textile  Service 
Section,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  COrtlandt  7-3966. 
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OFFICERS  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
TRAFFIC  GROUP,  NRDGA 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


To  give  you  some  indication  of  the 
importance  of  the  Traffic  Group’s  ac¬ 
tivities  in  connection  with  transp>orta- 
tion  rates  and  regulations,  we  cite  some 
of  the  major  ICC  matters  that  are  en¬ 
gaging  our  attention: 

(1)  I.  &:  S.  Docket  5795— Proposal 
of  Railway  Express  Agency  to  increase 
charges  on  millinery,  men’s  hats,  and 
lamp  shades  by  100  per  cent. 

Comment:  This  proposal  would 
double  the  already  high  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  charges  on  all  shipments  of  milli¬ 
nery,  men’s  hats,  and  lamp  shades. 

(2)  Ex  Parte  177— Proposal  of  Rail¬ 
way  Express  .\gency  for  an  approxi¬ 
mate  25  per  cent  increase  on  the  rates 
applicable  on  all  our  merchandise. 

Comment:  If  the  ICC  should  per¬ 
mit  this  increase  to  be  made,  it  would 
result  in  millions  of  dollars  being  add¬ 
ed  to  our  annual  transportation  bill. 
For  some  of  the  larger  stores  the  in¬ 
crease  per  store  would  exceed  $100,000 
annually. 

After  extensive  ICC  hearings  held 
all  over  the  country  in  which  the 
Traffic  Group  arranged  for  12  of  its 
members  to  be  witnesses,  we  not  only 
presented  a  strong  case  against  the  in¬ 
crease  but,  furthermore,  advanced  a 
rate  proposal  which  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  department  and  specialty 
store  merchandise  and  which  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  our  members 
and  R.  E.  A. 

(3)  I.  fc  .S.  M-2947  —  Proposal  of 
motor  carriers  to  limit  their  liability 
for  loss  and  damage  on  dry  goods. 

Comment:  Through  these  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  ICC  we  are  trying  to 
eliminate  a  limitation  of  liability  for 
loss  and  damage  by  motor  carriers 
which  permits  them  to  pay  50  cents  a 
pound  on  anv  merchandise  lost  or 


chairman 
BRYAN  D.  LOCKE 
Monnig'f,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Vice>Chairman 
FRED  OXMAN 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EARL  J.  BARRETT,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

E.  J.  DERENTHAL,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT  G.  ESTERBERG,  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  C.  FENWICK,  S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 


Secretary 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

HOWARD  D.  SCHAEFFER,  The  Wallace  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  G.  SHEDDY,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  John  Wanomaker,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

E.  H.  WABLER,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio 


O.  W.  WILLENBERG,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ARTHUR  T.  SALOIS,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  C.  LYMAN  HASWELL,  Allied  Stores  Corpora- 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  tion,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  G.  BROWN,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  W.  C.  McDERMOTT,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDWARD  REYNOLDS,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Affiliated  Group;  Western  Traffic  Conference,  W.  M.  CHEATHAM,  Mocy's,  Son  Francisco,  President 


I^HE  Traffic  Group,  the  second  oW- 
est  group  in  the  Association,  has 
been  in  existence  for  31  years.  Its  mem- 
*bership  consists  of  men  and  women 
who  are  in  charge  of  traffic,  receiving, 
marking,  and  reserve  stockkeeping  in 
member  stores;  its  activities  have  a 
very  direct  bearing  upon  the  efficiency, 
expense  ratio  and  profits  of  every  store. 


of  Congress  dealing  with  transporta¬ 
tion  legislation. 

The  Group  is  also  continuously  at 
work  to  establish  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  and,  wherever  possible,  a 
preferential  rate  position  on  store  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  do  all  these  things— with 
a  very  fair  degree  of  success— through 
consultation  with  the  carriers,  through 
formal  proceedings  before  the  ICC, 
and  through  proceedings  before  car¬ 
rier  rate  committees.  When  legislation 
is  involved,  we  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  the  NRDGA’s  Washington 
office  to  protect  our  members’  interests. 
And  w’henever  a  significant  change  in 
transportation  service  or  rates  occurs 
it  is  our  policy  to  immediately  notify 
the  entire  membership  so  that  they 
may  make  the  necessary  changes  in 
their  shipping  instructions. 


Transportation  Rates.  Association 
members  collectively  pay  an  estimated 
$200,000,000  annually  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  merchandise.  The  most 
important  single  activity  of  the  Traffic 
Group  is,  so  far  as  jX)ssible,  to  keep 
these  transportation  costs  down.  The 
Group  therefore  acts  as  spokesman  for 
its  members  at  numerous  proceedings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  before  carrier  rate  commit-’ 
tees,  and  before  legislative  committees 
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By  Leonard  Mongeon 

Manager,  Traffic  Group,  NRDGA 
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TRAFFIC  GROUP 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  SERVICES  OF  N.R.D.G.A. 


damaged,  regardless  of  the  true  value 
of  the  merchandise  which  in  practical¬ 
ly  all  instances  is  much  higher.  We  are 
also  trying  to  stop  the  motor  carriers 
from  spreading  this  practice  into  other 
areas. 

If  we  are  unsuccessful  in  eliminating, 
this  limited  liability  basis  entirely,  we 
are  at  least  assured  of  raising  the  basis 
of  recovery  from  50  cents  to  at  least 
$1.50  a  pound. 

(4)  Docket  29555  and  MC-C-542- 
Investigation  by  ICC  into  the  free 
pick-up  and  delivery  service  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  motor  carriers. 

Comment:  We  are  participating  in 
this  investigation  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  persuade  the  Commission  to 
permit  the  railroads  and  motor  car¬ 
riers  to  continue  making  free  pick-up 
and  delivery  service,  instead  of  assess¬ 
ing  an  extra  payment  for  this  service. 

(5)  Docket  29556  and  MC-C-543— 
Investigation  by  ICC  into  costs  of  han¬ 
dling  shipments  under  300  pounds  by 
motor  carriers  and  railroads. 

Comment:  This  is  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  matter  to  our  members,  be¬ 
cause  our  surveys  show  that  approxi¬ 
mately  77  per  cent  of  the  freight  ship¬ 
ments  received  by  the  average  store 
weigh  less  than  300  pounds. 

Some  radical  ideas  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  for  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  charges  on  such  shipments,  on  the 
theory  that  the  railroads  and  motor 
carriers  are  losing  money  on  handling 
such  small  shipments.  -Any  such 
change  would  result  in  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  being  added  to  the  annual  trans¬ 
portation  bill  of  our  members. 

(6)  Uniform  Cla.ssification:  The 
railroads  have  been  ordered  by  the 
ICC  to  make  a  uniform  classification 
of  merchandise  so  that  regardless  of 


where  the  shipment  moves  in  this 
country  it  will  have  the  same  rating. 
For  example,  dry  goods  would  be  first 
class,  and  a  first-class  rate  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  regardless  of  where  the  ship¬ 
ment  moved,  rather  than,  let  us  say, 
third  class  in  the  West,  second  class  in 
the  South,  and  first  class  in  the  East. 

Comment:  In  bringing  about  uni¬ 
formity,  the  railroads  are  indulging  in 
a  wholesale  revision  of  all  classifica¬ 
tions— even  those  that  are  already  uni¬ 
form— which,  if  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  would  lead  to  very  serious 
transportation  increases. 

(7)  Other  Matters:  There  are 
various  other  matters  which  are  of 
major  importance,  but  because  we 
want  to  make  this  article  as  short  as 
possible  we  shall  not  go  into  details. 
These  include: 

(a)  Proposal  of  the  Eastern  railroads 
to  eliminate  free  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

(b)  Proposal  of  motor  carriers  to  limit 
their  liability  for  loss  and  damage 
on  carpets. 

(c)  Our  negotiations  with  the  air¬ 
lines  to  eliminate  their  practice  of 
insisting  that  the  amount  of  a  loss 
or  damage  claim  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  cash  discount. 

(d)  Our  negotiations  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  secure  a  higher  recovery 
on  loss  and  damage  claims  on 
chinaware  and  glassware. 

The  leadership  supplied  by  the 
Traffic  Group  in  the  protection  of 
members’  interests  before  the  ICC  has 
resulted  in  some  of  our  members  initi¬ 
ating  proceedings  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  behalf  of  their  own  stores.  This 
has  been  a  very  interesting  develo|> 


Len  Mongeon  is  one  of  the 
country's  best-known  experts 
on  retail  traffic,  receiving  and 
marking.  He  has  been  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Association's  Traffic 
Group  for  twenty-four  years. 

ment,  because  as  I  look  back  over  the 
24  years  that  I  have  been  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  I  recall  that  in  the  beginning 
the  Traffic  Group  itself  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  cases  before  the  ICC.  To¬ 
day,  the  Traffic  Group  not  only  par¬ 
ticipates  but  its  individual  members 
participate  on  behalf  of  their  own 
stores  on  matters  having  a  local  or 
regional  aspiect.  The  Traffic  Group 
has  become  well  recognized  and  has 
real  prestige  with  the  ICC. 

Receiving  and  Marking.  The  job  of 

the  traffic  manager  is  to  control  the 
merchandise  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  manufacturer’s  plant  until  it  is 
placed  on  the  selling  counter  ready 
for  sale.  I’he  traffic  manager  gives  the 
manufacturer  shipping  instructions 
which  are  intended  to  bring  about  the 
lowest  trans|x>rtation  costs  consistent 
with  good  service.  Then,  when  the 
merchandise  arrives  .in  the  store  it  is 
his  job  to  see  that  it  is  profierly  record¬ 
ed  and  checked  against  the  invoice  to 
see  that  the  manufacturer  has  sent  the 
correct  merchandise  in  the  correct 
colors,  sizes,  and  quantities.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  is  then  price-ticketed  and 
either  placed  in  reserve  stockrooms  or 
else  delivered  to  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment.  This  simple  outline  of  the  traffic 
control  function  actually  covers  quite 
complicated  procedures  in  three  fields 
—transportation,  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing.  Of  all  departments  in  the  store, 
receiving  and  marking  lends  itself  best 
to  the  application  of  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples  and  great  increases  in  efficiency 
have  been  achieved  in  recent  years. 
The  Traffic  Group  has  contributed  to 
this  development  through  its  research 
studies  and  by  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  exchange  of  experience 
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Th«  Traffic  Group's  axacutiv*  staff,  Leonard 
Mongeen,  manager,  and  his  assistant,  Morie 
Longo,  check  the  latest  developments  in  the  field 
of  merchandise  handling. 


among  member  stores. 

A  straight-line  flow  of  merchandise 
through  checking,  marking  and  re¬ 
serve  stockkeeping  has  always  been  the 
goal  of  stores.  But  in  the  last  few  years, 
among  the  larger  stores  especially, 
there  has  been  a  revolutionary  trend 
to  an  actual  assembly-line  operation 
through  mechanization.  I'liis  has  been 
achieved  through  vertical  lifts  from 
the  receiving  platform  to  the  receiving 
and  marking  area,  automatic  elevators, 
elevators  large  enough  to  take  a  truck 
up  to  the  receiving  and  marking  area 
to  l)e  unloaded,  gravity  conveyors,  etc. 

Mechanwation  was  pioneered  by 
I'he  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Thalhimer’s,  Richmond;  Rich’s,  At¬ 
lanta,  and  several  other  stores.  They 
generously  rejxtrted  the  results  of  their 
research  to  the  Traffic  Group,  and 
through  bulletins,  articles  in  Stores, 
conferences,  and  Traffic  Topics  we 
made  all  of  this  information  available 
to  our  members. 

Obviously  the  degree  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  possible  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
store  and  its  sales  volume.  But,  with¬ 
out  question,  even  the  smaller  stores 
can  profitably  do  at  least  a  partial  job 
of  mechanization. 

Many  other  developments  have  im¬ 
proved  the  receiving  and  marking  op¬ 
eration  and  permitted  the  processing 
of  merchandise  to  be  done  faster  and 
at  a  cheaper  cost.  And  whenever  the 
research  of  a  member  of  the  NRDGA 


brought  a  new  and  better  method  of 
doing  the  job  it  was  made  available  to 
all  members. 

Consolidated  Shipments.  The  most 
revolutionary  development  in  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  from 
vendors  to  stores  began  several  years 
ago  when  stores  in  a  city  banded  to¬ 
gether  and  established  shipping  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  transportation  of 
their  merchandise  from  New  York  City 
and  other  major  producing  centers. 

To  illustrate,  the  Cleveland  Ship- 
j)ers  Association,  which  was  started  by 
NRDG.A  members  in  Cleveland,  has 
all  of  its  New  York  City  merchandise 
delivered  to  an  Erie  Railroad  pier.  At 
this  New  York  City  pier,  employees  of 
the  association  supervise  the  loading 
of  a  railroad  box  car  with  these  ship¬ 
ments.  They  ship  one  to  tw'o  cars  a 
day,  and  are  making  a  large  saving 
over  any  other  method  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  I'he  Cleveland  stores  have  all  of 
their  New  York  merchandise  delivered 
to  this  car. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  is  being  done 
by  the  New  York  Metro}X)litan  Traffic 
and  Receiving  Unit  which  loads  cars 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  bv 
members  in  Pacific  Coast  cities  in 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  C^hicago,  Cincinnati,  Kansas 
City,  Phoenix,  Baltimore,  Birming¬ 
ham,  .Atlanta,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Some  cities  are  banded  together  to 
consolidate  all  of  their  express  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  City,  in  order 
that  they  may  gain  the  lower  volume 
rates  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 
This  is  being  done  by  members  located 
in  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and 
Houston. 

Local  Units.  There  are  local  units  of 
NRDGA  Traffic  Group  members  in 
various  cities.  They  usually  meet  once 
a  month  to  discuss  matters  of  local, 
regional  or  national  scope.  These 
local  units  have  very  often  given  rise 
to  the  shipping  organizations  men¬ 
tioned  previously. 

Western  Traffic  Conference.  The  West¬ 
ern  Traffic  Conference  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is 
composed  primarily  of  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  have 
local  units  in  various  cities,  and  hold 


an  annual  three-day  meeting  in  one 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities.  They  are 
affiliated  with  the  Traffic  Group  .jnd 
work  very  closely  with  us. 

The  WTC  has  performed  an  out¬ 
standing  service  for  NRDGA  Pacific 
Coast  members.  Their  activities  have 
brought  about  large  savings  in  incom¬ 
ing  transportation  charges  for  the 
stores  which  they  represent.  They 
were  pioneers  in  developing  shipping 
organizations. 

Traffic  Topics.  For  several  years  the 
Traffic  Group  has  been  issuing  ten 
times  a  year  a  publication  known  as 
Trafific  Topics.  It  contains  current, 
up-to-date  information  and  news  on 
traffic,  receiving,  marking  and  reserve 
stockkeeping. 

Transportation  Committee.  The  Traf¬ 
fic  Group  has  a  very  active  Transpor¬ 
tation  Committee,  which  is  composed 
of  35  members  located  all  over  the 
country.  This  committee  decides  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  NRDGA 
in  transportation  legislation  or  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  ICC.  In  the  matter 
of  legislation,  its  recommendations 
are  passed  upon  by  the  NRDG.A  Board. 

Annual  Meetings.  The  Traffic  Group 
has  one  annual  meeting,  usually  held 
in  April  or  May  of  each  year.  These 
meetings  are  very  w'ell  attended  and 
are  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which 
members  share  the  results  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  research. 

Service  to  Members.  Through  corre¬ 
spondence  and  in  personal  conferences 
with  members  in  our  offices,  we  render 
a  continuous  service  to  stores  which 
are  faced  with  particular  problems  on 
which  they  want  advice. 

Manuals.  The  I'raffic  Group  has  is¬ 
sued  two  manuals,  the  Manual  on  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department  Operations  and 
the  Manual  on  Merchandise  Trans- 
|M)rtation  (this  one  is  out  of  print  and 
will  be  revised  and  re-issued  within 
the  next  several  months). 

These  manuals,  which  go  into  every 
phase  of  traffic,  receiving,  marking  and 
reserve  stockkeeping  are  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  members,  not  only  the  traf¬ 
fic  managers  but  the  controllers,  store 
managers  and  other  store  executives. 
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With  Dennison  Dial-Set  Machines  in  your 
marking  room  you  can  code  and  price-mark 
the  greatest  variety  of  merchandise — with  the 
fewest  types  of  equipment.  You  get  high  ma¬ 
chine  versatility — with  minimum  investment. 

The  Model  C  Dial-Set,  for  example,  prints 
every  tag  illustrated  on  this  page  —  from  sim¬ 
ple  one -part  tickets  (for  merchandise  not  on 
unit  control),  to  two-piece  garmeijt,  three-part 
return  tags. 

And  with  Dennison  Dial -Sets  there  is  no 
type  to  set,  no  proofreading  to  do.  Simple  twists 
of  the  dial  set  up  the  copy  desired  (from  5  to 
28  characters).  The  correct  number  of  tags  is 
run  automatically  with  no  hand-counting 
needed.  You  get  your  merchandise  marked 
fast  and  out  on  the  sales  floor. 

Other  Dennison  Dial-Set  Printers  offer  such 
conveniences  as  a  complete  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  system  for  hulk  warehouse  stock;  and 
Sortag  tickets  to  expedite  sorting  .  .  .  speed 
posting  of  daily  merchandise  reports  in  ready- 
to-wear  departments.  Samples  and  information 
concerning  these  systems  will  be  furnished 
upon  request. 

Dennison  Marking  Room  Equipment  does 
more  in  your  store;  does  it  quickly  and  econom¬ 
ically.  That's  why  Dennison  Marking  Machines 
are  used  in  leading  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country. 
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MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  RETAILERS 


This  is  th«  ssvsnth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  STORES  devoted  to  the 
function  of  public  relations  in  retailing.  Each  article  considers 
a  difFerent  aspect  of  retail  public  relations  activity.  Each  is  pro* 
pored  with  the  guidance  of  the  Association's  Public  Relations 
Committee.  The  complete  series  will  provide  a  manual  of  basic 
procedures  which  member  stores  can  use  in  establishing  their  own 
public  relations  programs. 


CHEDIT.  ADJUSTMEIVTS 

AIVD  COMPLAINTS 


By  Robert  J.  Mayer, 

Director  of  Public  Relations.  NRDGA 


is  abundant  evidence  on 
every  hand  that  we  are  living 
in  a  period  that  might  well  be  termed 
“the  decade  of  competition.”  One  has 
only  to  leaf  through  the  daily  press, 
glance  at  periodicals,  or  flick  the 
switch  on  any  radio  or  television  set 
to  realize  that  business,  from  the  farm¬ 
er  to  the  retailer,  is  engaged  in  a  never- 
ceasing  struggle  for  the  consumer  dol¬ 
lar.  Product  vies  with  product,  manu¬ 
facturer  with  manufacturer  and  store 
with  store  with  but  one  end  in  view- 
sales  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

There  seems  little  likelihood  that 
the  future  will  bring  a  lessening  of 
this  competitive  spirit,  which  is  in 
fact  the  basis  upon  which  America  has 
realized  its  strength  and  productive 
capacity.  Rather,  it  can  be  expected 
that  in  the  years  to  come  business  will 
intensify  its  selling  efforts,  and  will 
continually  strive  to  develop  new  pro¬ 
cedures  and  techniques  to  win  public 
confidence  and  trade. 

While  comp)etition  itself  is  nothing 
new  and  has  always  been  the  prime 
motivating  force  on  the  business  scene, 
its  present  aspects  set  it  apart  from  the 
competition  of  the  past.  Today  in  de¬ 
sign,  materials  and  price,  the  products 
of  one  manufacturer  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  another.  Similarly,  the 
merchandise  offered  for  sale  by  one  re¬ 
tailer,  who  has  planned  his  store’s  ap¬ 
peal  for  a  particular  trade,  differs  little 
from  the  merchandise  on  the  shelves  of 
his  competitor  neighbor.  All  things 
being  equal  then,  t^ere  should  result  a 


generally  equitable  distribution  of  facilities,  restrooms  and  restaurants, 

business,  with  one  vendor  dr  store  en-  are  evident  ones.  They  are  services 

joying  no  greater  success  than  another.  which  customers  have  come  to  take  for 

granted,  and  because  of  their  very  na- 
Service  Tips  the  Scale.  But  this  is  not  ture,  they  are  expected.  In  a  compari- 

the  case.  In  every  hamlet,  town  and  son  of  these  tangible  services  there  may 

city  there  are  industries  and  stores  be  little  difference  in  choice  between 

whose  success,  measured  in  satisfied  one  leading  store  and  another,  and 

customers,  far  exceeds  that  of  compet-  because  the  customer  has  come  to  ex- 

ing  enterprises  in  the  same  communi-  pect  them,  they  make  little  impression 

ties.  There  are  retailers  whose  achieve-  except  when  they  are  so  poor  as  to 

ments  in  attracting  the  public  have  create  an  unfavorable  opinion, 
been  so  outstanding  as  to  win  national 

recognition  for  their  institutions.  The  Sensitive  Spots.  There  are  other 

Competing  stores  are  suffering  to  the  services,  however,  with  which  the  cus- 

degree  that  they  have  not  kept  step  tomer  does  not  regularly  have  such 

with  these  community  leaders.  close  contact  and  which,  because  they 

What  is  the  reason  for  these  vari-  are  comparatively  unfamiliar,  create  a 

ances  that  exist?  Why  does  the  public  more  lasting  impression.  In  most  in¬ 
acclaim  one  seller  above  another?  stances,  they  are  not  the  ones  connect- 

The  impartial  observer  digging  for  ed  directly  with  selling.  They  are  in- 

the  causes  and  facts  behind  them  will  stead  evident  only  behind  the  scene 

almost  unfailingly  find  the  answer  in  and  among  them  are  three  which  offei 

the  one  word  “service”.  Today,  in-  retailers  the  greatest  opportunity  foi 

deed,  the  measure  of  consumer  serv-  establishing  customer  goodwill  ant 

ices  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  meas-  gaining  consumer  confidence.  Thesi 

ure  of  success.  services  are  those  connected  with  < 

Retailing  is  a  service  business.  From  store’s  handling  of  credit,  adjustment 

the  moment  a  customer  enters  a  store  and  complaints, 
until  she  accepts  delivery  of  the  mer-  Customer  demands  and  competitioi 
chandise  she  has  purchased,  she  has  for  the  consumer  dollar  have  results 

been  subject  to  services  of  many  kinds.  in  what  might  be  termed  a  near  stand 

The  doorman  who  holds  the  door  ardization  of  many  important  stor 

op)en  for  her  entrance,  the  information  functions.  Today  the  merchandisin 

clerk,  the  elevator  operator,  the  section  and  control  procedures  of  one  store  at 

manager  and  the  salesperson,  all  repre-  not  unlike  those  of  its  comjietitor.  I 

sent  services  provided  by  the  retailer  to  like  manner  stores  closely  parallel  or 

each  and  every  customer.  These  serv-  another  in  their  general  personnel  po 

ices  and  many  others  such  as  telephone  {Continued  on  page  67) 
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MAKE  MORE  MONEY! 


Concentrate  on  the  Entire  Palm  Beach  Line! 


7 

Reasons 

Why 

You’ll 

Make 

More 

Money 


1*  You’ll  Got  Moro  Volumo  Bocauto 
You'll  Givo  Moro  Voluo!  Imagine! 
You’ll  be  able  to  offer  PALM  BEACH 
suits  at  the  uime  low  price  as  last  summer 
. . .  $29.95  ...  no  increase  in  retail 
price,  no  decrease  in  your  mark-on! 
You’ll  have  the  same  big  selling  point 
on  SPRINGWEAVE:  same  $49.  fO  price 
as  last  season,  and  the  same  full  mark¬ 
on  for  you!  An  entirely  new,  far  finer 
SUNFROST  at  $43.50!  Similar  tre¬ 
mendous  values  throughout  the  line! 

2.  Mointoinod  Pricos  . . .  Full  Mark* 

on!  Ever  since  we  started  making  our 
own  clothing  of  our  own  fabric,  we 
have  endeavored  to  adhere  to  a  policy 
of  maintained  prices  . . .  with  liberal 
mark-on  and  only  two  marhdowns  in  20 
years.  Coupled  with  proved  lower  alter¬ 
ation  costs,  the  Palm  Beach  Lines 
always  have  been  your  pnfitahle  lines 
over  the  years. 

3*  Quality  Controlled  From  Mill  to 
You!  Palm  Beach’s  vertical  integration 
means  that  every  process,  from  raw 
yarn  to  finished  garment,  is  integrated 
in  one  organization.  You  get  one  un¬ 
divided  responsibility  . . .  you  get  fabrics 
blended  to  perform,  standardized  tailor¬ 
ing,  greater  value,  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  for  more  repeat  business. 

4.  You  get  Specific  Features  to  Pro¬ 
mote!  Palm  Beach  builds  specific  bene¬ 
fits  into  its  products.  You  get  plusses 
to  talk  about  in  your  advertising,  win¬ 
dows  and  floor-selling ...  all  that  means 
more  customers  for  you,  faster  selling 
on  those  peak  days,  pulls  you  away 
from  chain-type  competition  of  price 


alone.  And  besides  top  fabric,  fit  and 
tailoring — they  are  now  raving  about 
Palm  Beach  panerns  and  colors . . . 
over  300  of  them! 

5.  Brand  Name  Demand!  You  build 
more  traffic,  sell  more  summer  cloth¬ 
ing,  sell  it  faster,  and  step  up  your 
profit  when  you  let  famous  brand  names 
go  to  work  for  you.  And  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  agrees  that  Palm  Beach  is  the 
greatest  name  in  the  field.  There  is 
really  strength  in  Springweavef  and 
Sunfrost,**  too— and  they  all  tie  to¬ 
gether  with  Palm  Beach*  to  provide 
you  with  best  sellers  for  faster  turnover, 
more  profitable  volume! 

6.  Co-oporative  Advertising  For  Ev> 
•ry  Retailor!  With  the  Palm  Beach 
co-op  ad  plan,  you  cut  your  ad  costs  in 
half — or  do  twice  as  much  advertising 
for  the  same  amount.  Plus  free  mats, 
radio  scripts,  TV  films,  shared-cost 
direct  mail,  the  most  complete  display 
plan  ever,  and  the  most  remarkable 
publicity  program  the  industry  has  seen. 

7.  Palm  Beach  Planned  Selling  Pro¬ 
gram!  And  now  Palm  Beach  has  the 
first  pre-tested  selling  program  ready 
for  you  ...  a  complete  selling  package 
that  is  sure  to  help  you  beat  last  year’s 
figures  . . .  sure  to  help  you  go  ahead  in 
’52  on  Palm  Beach,  Sunfrost,  Spring- 
weave,  Resortweave.ft 

CONCENTRATE  on  the  entire  Palm 
Beach  Line  . . .  make  Palm  Beach  your 
top  prime  resource  and  you’ll  keep  top¬ 
ping  all  previous  figures! 


Palm  Beach  Company 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


^RpC.T.M.GoodffiU-Sffinford.  Inc.  Rayon,  mohair  and  nylon  in  mont  ctylea.  AU  price*  refer  to  arena  where  valid  tReg.  T.  M.  Palm  Beach  Company.  Virgin  wool,  kid  mohair,  rayon  and  nyUm, 

**R«‘C.  T.  M.  Goodall-Sanford.  Inc.  Rayon,  wool,  mohair  and  nylon.  fair  trade  legislation  is  in  effect.  ttReg.  App.  for  Goodall-Hanfcrd.  Inc.  Wool,  rayon  and  nylon. 
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A  Series  by 

William  Hurd  Hillyer 


PROTECTING  YOUR  RIGHTS  WHEN 
YOU  LEASE  A  DEPARTMENT 


Wl^HEN  drawing  up  a  lease  for  a 
”  rented  department,  it  behooves 
the  store  to  use  with  great  care  the 
articles  “the”  and  “a”  as  well  as  the 
noun  “concession”.  Grammar  may 
make  the  difference  between  your 
granting  of  an  exclusive  department 
and  your  privilege  of  opening  a  simi¬ 
lar  department  at  some  future  date 
while  the  lease  is  still  in  force.  From 
the  evidence  in  the  following  case  it  is 
impKJSsible  to  tell  whether  it  was  good 
fortune  or  sound  intelligence  which 
worked  in  behalf  of  Goodsales  Store. 
The  facts  and  episode  are  real,  al¬ 
though  names  are  fictitious. 

For  20  years  one  Frank  Footweir  op¬ 
erated  under  lease  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  of  Goodsales.  Then  Frank  re¬ 
tired  and  his  brother  Philip,  accepted 
as  lessee,  assumed  conduct  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Goodsale  gave  Philip  Foot¬ 
weir  a  lease,  renting  him  a  20  by  50 
foot  space  on  the  mezzanine  floor  near 
the  stairway  “to  be  conducted  as  a 
Shoe  Department,”  for  five  years  with 
option  of  an  additional  five  years’  re¬ 
newal.  The  consideration  was  10  per 
cent  of  all  net  cash  sales  and  11  jjer 
cent  of  all  net  charge  sales.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  respecting  payments  for  utili¬ 
ties,  thrift  stamps,  wrapping  and  deliv- 
*  ery  service,  management  and  sales  pol¬ 
icies  were  included,  together  with  the 
privilege  of  window  display  space. 

Some  months  after  the  signing,  a 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  lease.  Footweir  claimed  sole 
and  exclusive  right  under  the  lease  to 
operate  a  shoe  department  in  the  store, 
or  at  least  so  Goodsales  alleged  when 
they  brought  the  matter  into  court  by 
asking  the  judge  for  declaratory  relief. 
Goodsales  disputed  this  claim  and  on 
their  part  asserted  the  right  to  set  up 
one  or  more  shoe  departments  in  the 
store,  in  addition  to  Footweir’s. 
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The  trial  court  refused  to  consider 
Footweir’s  offer  to  prove  that  conver¬ 
sations  had  taken  place  between  part¬ 
ies  before  the  lease  was  signed.  The 
shoe  man  tried  to  set  up  the  assertion 
that  an  oral  understanding  had  been 
reached,  giving  him  the  sole  and  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  operate  a  shoe  depart¬ 
ment  at  Goodsales’.  Lower  court  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  lease  provision  did  not 
give  Footweir  such  a  right,  and  he 
appealed. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California 
affirmed  the  lower  court’s  decision  in 
favor  of  the  department  store.  In  sim¬ 
plified  language,  here’s  the  higher  tri¬ 
bunal’s  reasoning: 

There  w'as  no  implied  agreement  in 
the  lease  that  another  shoe  department 
would  not  be  conducted  in  the  store. 
A  restriction  of  this  kind  must  be  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  clearly  expressed  inten¬ 
tion.  The  question  of  what  should  be 
included  in  a  lease  or  any  other  con¬ 
tract  is  for  the  parties,  not  the  court, 
to  determine.  The  fact  that  there  had 
always  been  only  one  shoe  department 
in  the  store  did  not  lend  support  to 
any  implied  agreement  in  the  lease 
that  there  would  be  no  other  shoe  de¬ 
partment. 

In  general,  however,  though  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  many  stores 
have  more  than  one  department  to 


The  Controllers'  Congress  has  avail- 
able  an  analysis  of  leased  department 
operations  as  they  are  carried  on  in 
department  and  specialty  stores.  This 
is  a  36-page  text  containing  operating 
statistics,  a  breakdown  of  contract 
arrangements  and  an  analysis  of 
leased  department  expense  policies, 
based  on  the  experience  of  some  175 
stores  operating  from  one  to  25  leased 
departments. 


supply  similar  lines  of  goods,  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  implied  from  lanf^uap 
used  or  if  such  language  is  clearly  : 
within  the  contemplation  of  parties,  i 
.\n  implied  agreement  can  further-  ■ 
more  be  justified  on  grounds  of  legal 
necessity. 

Footweir,  to  boost  his  cause,  cited  a 
case  wherein  a  hotel  company  granted  i 
the  barber  shop  and  manicuring  “con¬ 
cession”.  Language  in  that  connection 
was  held  by  a  Maryland  court  to  show 
intentioft  to  grant  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
lege  for  the  term  of  the  lease.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Footweir  Irrought  forward  an¬ 
other  California  case  where  language 
leasing  “all  the  space  .  .  .  necessary  to 
do  the  restaurant  business”  in  a  hotel 
was  held  to  intend  the  exclusive  rights 
to  operate  a  restaurant  there.  In 
Goodsales  versus  Footweir  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  concedes  that  these  cases 
“might  be  deemed  authoritative  here, 
had  the  parties  employed  ‘similar 
language’.”  Presumably  the  decision 
would  then  have  been  different. 

Contrasting  this  language  (all  italia 
are  ours)  with  that  used  in  the  Good- 
sales-Footweir  lease,  the  Court  ob¬ 
serves  that  “here,  a  small  portion  of 
a  department  store  was  let  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  ‘a  shoe  depart¬ 
ment’.  This  language  is  not  expressive 
of  an  exclusive  grant  and  such  a  grant 
is  not  indispensable  to  effectuate  the 
expressed  intention  of  the  parties.” 

One  may  well  ask,  in  the  light  of 
this  decision  and  the  weight  given  by 
the  Court  to  the  distinction  between 
the  particular  and  general  articles  the 
and  a,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
if  the  Goodsales-Footweir  lease  had 
used  “the”  instead  of  “a”  before  the 
phrase  “shoe  department”  or  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  word  “concession”  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith.  The  moral  seems 
plain:  When  leasing  a  department,  be 
sure  that  the  language  exactly  conveys 
the  meaning  intended,  and  is  capable 
of  no  other  construction. 
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These  Famous  Hosts  help  you  sell  Kui$  Mwtttd 


!ction 

show 


Famous  Host  Douolo*  Fmrbonlit 

star  of  the  motion  picture  com* 
edy  “Ms.  Drake's  Duck.”  His 
choice?  E.\quisite  “Moss  Rose.” 


Famous  Host  Rax  Harrison 

co-starred  with  Lilli  Palmer  in 
“The  Long  Dark  Hale,” 
chooses  lovely  “Holiday”  as  his 
(avorile  pattern. 


Famous  Host  Roy  Millond 
star  of  “Something  To  Livk 
For,”  a  Paramount  Picture.  A  su¬ 
perb  host,  he  chooses  regal  “King 
Edward”  as  his  favorite  pattern. 


Famous  Host  Jamos  Mason 

currently  starring  in  his  pro¬ 
duction  of  “A  Lady  Possessed” 
A  man  with  polished  taste 
he  chooses  “Cavalcade.” 


Irresistible  attraction  . . .  Famous  celebrities  picked 
for  their  appeal  to  yout  women  customers  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  striking  new  series  of  ads. 

Tremendous  circulation  . .  .These  powerful  ads  a|> 
pear  in  the  magazines  shown  at  left  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  22,000,000  and  will  be  read  by  thousands 
of  women  in  your  neighborhood. 

Volume*  for  you !  King  Edward  Silverplate  gives 
your  customers  everything  they  want  in  silverplate. 
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1  Beautiful  patterns  . . .  lovely  enough  for 
Hollywood's  most  famous  hosts . . .  and 
hostesses ! 

2  Attractive  prices... complete  services  for 
as  little  as  $34.50. 

3  Unlimited  Service  Guarantee. 

Today  . . .  Send  for  free  ad  mats,  price  list 
folders,  counter  cards,  display  material. 
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EXQUISITE 


"the  popular-priud  sitverptale  with  the  high-priced  look' 

National  silver  company  •  new  vork  •  lo*  anoklks  •  muu 


HECHT’S  VIRGINIA  BRANCH 
TAPS  TRADE  AREA  OF  300,000 


■  rpHE  Hecht  Co.’s 
■•■suburban  de¬ 
partment  store  in 
Parkington,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  opened  early 
this  month.  It  is 
the  nucleus  of  a 
CHARLES  B.  DULCAN  $13,000,000  shop¬ 
ping  center  on  a  15-acre  site  located  at 
the  intersection  of  Arlington  county’s 
two  most  important  highways.  The 
Parkington  shopping  center  is  within 
15-minutes  driving  time  of  a  300,000 
person  trading  area,  most  of  whose 
residents  now  drive  long  distances  into 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their  shopping. 
By  the  summer  of  1952,  30  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best-known  stores  will  also  be 
open  for  business  here.  They  include 
a.  variety  store,  junior  department 
store,  women’s,  men’s  and  children’s 
ready-to-wear  and  accessory  stores,  and 
food,  drug  and  service  stores.  In  mer¬ 
chandise  and  price  lines,  they  will  be 
fully  competitive  with  Hecht’s,  a  fac¬ 
tor  which  all  merchants  in  the  project 
believe  will  draw  maximum  traffic. 

Parkington  boasts  the  country’s 
largest  parking  building,  with  a  turn¬ 
over  capacity  of  10,000  cars  per  day. 
The  five-level  steel  and  concrete  struc¬ 
ture  is  located  behind  the  Hecht  store 
but  equidistant  to  all  stores. 


Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
The  Hecht  Co.  stores  in  Washington 
and  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  drew  on  the 
Silver  Spring  experience  to  make 
some  predictions  about  Parkington’s 
future.  He  believes  the  center  will 
gross  $15,000,000  in  sales,  exclusive  of 
The  Hecht  department  store,  in  its 
first  full  year  of  operation.  (Hecht’s 
Silver  Spring  store  grosses  over  $12,- 
(K)0,000  and  the  Virginia  store  will 
have  one-third  more  floor  space.) 

The  population  of  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  counties,  and  the  city  of  Alex¬ 
andria  has  increased  124  jjer  cent  in 
the  past  decade,  Mr.  Dulcan  pointed 
out,  with  high  average  family  income. 
Montgomery  County,  in  Maryland, 
also  had  high  income  families  and  cus¬ 
tomers  who  wanted  to  shop  nearer 
their  homes,  and  during  the  evening. 
A  165,000  square  foot  Hecht  depart¬ 
ment  store,  together  with  ample  park¬ 
ing,  was  an  instant  success.  But  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  Silver 
Spring  story,  Mr.  Dulcan  said,  was  the 
rapid  establishment  of  over  500,000 
square  feet  of  retail  businesses  of  all 
types  that  opened  adjacent  or  near 
The  Hecht  Co.  store.  The  competitive 
nature  of  the  entire  shopping  area 
drew  more  and  more  people  so  that 


three  years  later,  in  1950,  total  retail 
sales  in  Silver  Spring  jumjjed  several 
hundred  per  cent  and  it  was  ne<v  ssary 
to  enlarge  the  original  Hecht  l>uild- 
ing. 

The  Hecht  store  at  Parkington  is 
the  largest  suburban  department  store 
in  the  East.  The  $6,500,000  structure 
will  contain  250,000  square  feet  of 
selling  space  spread  over  the  four 
floors  and  a  lower  level.  All  classifica¬ 
tions  of  merchandise  stocked  in  the 
firm’s  Washington  store,  including  a 
complete  downstairs  store  operation, 
will  be  carried  in  the  Virginia  store. 
There  are  over  150  departments. 

The  building  is  legated  near  the 
apex  of  the  triangular  site  facing  the 
highway  intersections,  and  measures 
300  feet  by  170  feet.  It  rises  dramatic¬ 
ally  for  approaching  motorists  as  the 
entire  front  above  the  display  windows 
is  faced  with  an  all-glass  facade  which 
is  illuminated  from  behind.  Frequent 
changes  of  sign  copy  across  the  front 
of  the  building  will  spell  out  special 
messages  and  greetings  for  holidays 
and  events  of  community  interest. 

Mr.  Dulcan  estimates  that  when 
fully  staffed  the  Hecht  branch  will 
employ  1,000  pteople,  while  another 
500  {jersons  will  be  employed  by  the 
other  stores  in  the  development. 

It  cost  $3,000,000  to  build  the  huge 
parking  building.  The  five-story  steel 
and  concrete  structure  has  a  2000  car 
capacity,  and  with  the  addition  of 
fringe  surface  parking,  10,000  cars  a 


At  l•ft,  a  front  viow  of  tko  $6.5  million  Hocht  iloro  locotod  noor  tho  opox  of  on  IS-ocro  triangular  sito.  Four  floor*  and  a  lower  lovol  will  houto 
doportmont*.  At  right,  a  dotailod  viow  of  tho  $3  million  parking  building  adjoining  tho  roar  of  tho  ttoro  showing  tho  oxprot*  romps  servicing  each  Bos' 
and  tho  many  motor  entrances  loading  into  tho  dovolopmont.  Each  floor  of  tho  porking  building  loads  into  a  corresponding  floor  of  the  store. 
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Never  before  have  retailers  had  the  opportunity  to  mechanize 
window  posting  at  such  moderate  cost — because  never  before 
has  there  been  a  medium-priced  machine  so  flexible  and  fast, 
so  easy  to  operate,  as  the  sensational  new  Burroughs  Sensimatic. 


Here’s  a  great  new 
Burroughs  to  speed 
your  window  posting 


This  is  the  all-new,  amazingly  versatile  figuring  tool — the 
machine  with  a  "mechanical  brain"  that  directs  it  through  every* 
accounting  job  swiftly,  easily  and  accurately.  The  Sensimatic 
makes  possible  the  complete  mechanization  of  all  your 
installment  and  layaway  posting  from  a  single  machine. 

Investigate  now.  Learn  how  the  Sensimatic  can  save  your 
store  dollars,  hours  and  effort .  .  .  how  surprisingly  little 
it  costs  to  own.  Write  for  complete  information  today. 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

ijUy 


MwcHes  All  These  Jobs 

Posting  Passbook  on^  i  j 

on  a  Window  Pla„  ® 

and  L.da‘’°^‘‘ 

Ledger  Separately 

Control  Posting 

General  Ledger 

Age  Analysis 

M<>nlfc.,ndeolon..T,.„.fa, 

Soles  Distribotion 


VTHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 


stores 
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HUDSON'S  NEW  NOTIONS  DEPARTMENT 


Modernization— chiefly  re-fixturing— has  created  maximum  flexibility 
and  improved  appearance  and  traffic  flow  in  the  notions  department  at 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  where  the  main  floor  departments  are  being 
done  over  a  few  at  a  time. 

A  new  central  aisle  entrance  to  the  notions  section  has  been  provided 
through  the  hosiery  department.  This  makes  the  department  more  acces¬ 
sible  and  provides  better  traffic  distribution  through  the  department, 
without  any  increase  in  floor  space. 

Much  of  the  equipment  was  specially  designed.  The  tops  of  the  display 
cases  and  counters  in  the  center  of  the  department  are  removable  and 
interchangeable,  allowing  quick  and  easy  transfer  of  merchandise  displays 
to  various  locations  in  the  department. 

New  prominence  is  given  to  the  closet  shop  which  occupies  one  wall. 
Four  complete  closets  are  shown  w'ith  color  ensembled  merchandise. 

The  button  section  where  buttons  are  displayed  on  slanted  trays  in 
the  floor  cases  and  in  shadow  boxes  on  draw'er  fronts  of  the  wall  cases 
probably  best  typifies  the  orderliness  and  efficiency  of  the  new  department. 
Stock  is  immediately  back  of  the  displays  in  both  instances.  Illuminated 
shadow  box  displays  above  the  wall  cases  in  the  button  section  dramatizes 
buttons  and  kindred  sewing  Items. 

The  new  notions  department  was  designed  by  J.  T.  Read,  manager  of 
the  design  department  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co.,  which  j 
supplied  the  fixtures,  in  collaboration  with  Fred  J.  Wilkins,  Hudson’s  I 
store  architect. 


1 

day  can  be  accommodated.  Parking 
for  the  first  two  hours  is  free;  and  25 
cents  per  hour  thereafter.  | 

Angle  parking,  providing  the  equiv-  i 
alent  of  15  acres  of  surface  parking,  i 
will  be  used  on  all  five  floors.  Express 
ramps  to  each  floor  are  located  on  the 
Wilson  Boulevard  side,  with  down  ex¬ 
press  ramps  plus  a  dual  ramp  on  the 
Glebe  Roatl  side  of  the  parking  build¬ 
ing.  Both  highways  and  Randolph 
street  have  been  expanded  to  five  lanes 
for  easy  traffic  flow.  The  parking  ! 
building  is  570  feet  long.  256  feet  wide  , 
and  40  feet  high.  ! 

Circulation  of  shoppers  within  the 
development  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered.  Overall  architecture  and  de-  ' 
sign  of  the  many  stores  adhere  to  a 
master  plan  with  liberal  landscaping 
and  wide  promenades.  From  the  five 
exits  of  the  parking  building  in  the 
center  of  the  project  customers  will  : 
stream  past  both  front  and  rear  en-  ■ 
trances  of  the  stores.  Pedestrian  traffic 
will  be  uninterrupted  by  trucks  and 
all  deliveries  and  pickups  will  be  made 
at  underground  loading  platforms. 

The  Hecht  store  will  make  its  300  ■ 
seat  auditorium  available  to  northern 
Virginia  civic  and  community  groups 
for  parties,  meetings  and  other  events. 
No  rental  charges  will  be  made,  and  j 
the  store  will  also  provide  tables,  i 
chairs,  stage,  amplification  equipment, 
piano  and  other  services  at  no  cost  to  ■ 
the  organizations.  The  store  is  also  , 
])lanning  a  number  of  art  exhibits,  | 
forums  and  other  events  featuring  Vir¬ 
ginia  products  and  personalities. 

The  Virginia  store  is  serviced  by  the 
firm’s  main  warehouse  buildings,  de¬ 
livery  service,  advertising  and  account¬ 
ing  departments,  all  of  which  have  i 
been  expanded  to  meet  the  new  re¬ 
quirements.  At  Parkington  there  is  ? 
also  reserve  stock  space,  underground,  |! 
amounting  to  50,000  square  feet.  | 

.Abbott,  Merkt  &  Co.,  New  York 
City,  were  the  designers;  Kalnt  and 
Jacobs,  New  York  City,  associate  arch¬ 
itects;  Edward  A.  Ashley,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  associate  engineers  lor  me¬ 
chanical,  electrical  and  air  condition¬ 
ing  design;  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equip , 
ment  Co.,  the  store  interior.  Prescott  j. 
Construction  Co.,  Washington,  were  f 
the  general  contractors.  Financii^ 
was  accomplished  through  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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BCnER-ENGINEERED  PRODUCTS 
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PEELLE 

MOTORSTAIR 


This  attractive  store  is  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  modern  in  the  entire  Sears  chain. 

Equally  modern  is  the  smoothly  running  Peelle  Motorstair 
which  adds  to  the  invitation  to/'Shop  at  Sears  and  Save. 

When  Peelle  engineers  developed 

the  Peelle  Motorstair, 

they  gave  multifloor  retailers 

more  than  an  engineering  achievement—  a 

they  produced  a  modern  merchandising  force. 

In  stores  all  over  the  country, 

Peelle  Motorstairs  are  proving  that 

when  customers  go  up,  so  do  sales. 

you  want  convincing 
evidence  that  Peelle  Motorstairs  have 
a  longer  life  and  the  lowest 
maintenance  cost  yet  achieved 
in  the  moving  stairway  industry, 
write  for  folder  PM— 502.  ""  ■ — 
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PEELLE  MOTORSTAIR  DIVISION  of  THE  PEELLE  COMPANY.  47  STEWART  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN  6.  N.  Y.  •  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Rear  of  th«  store  shewing  ontranco  at  parkins  (•vol  and  coiling4iigh  window 
of  wppor  iovoi.  Thoro  is  an  ontranco  from  tiio  parking  aroa  to  tho  tunnoi 
ioading  to  store's  iowor  iovoi. 


Horo  is  tko  front  ontranco.  Tko  dispiay  windows  havo  mevabio  pai 
soparoting  oach  into  throo  divisions.  Tho  giass  front  in  tho  contor  rii 
fuN  hoight  of  tho  boiiding. 


SCRUGGS  BRANCH  STRESSES  EASY  SELECTION 


Tho  Fronch  Room  of  tho  miiiinory  doportmont.  Noto  lattico  coiiing  and  tho 
ofFoct  of  spaciousness  given  by  diagenai  waiis  and  iargo  mirrors. 


One  of  many  spociai- 
iy  designed  fixtures  is 
this  one  for  women's 
boHs,  arranged  by 
sixes.  Louvers  con- 
coai  stock  drawers. 


Lower  iovoi  view.  Fixture  design  provides  high  visibiiity  for  merchandise  and 
iiberai  stock  space,  helps  minimise  trafRc  congestion. 


A  NEW  million  and  a  half  dollar  branch  of  Scrugp. 
Vandervoort  Barnev  opened  in  suburban  Clavton. 


Vandervoort  Barney  opened  in  suburban  Clayton, 
Mo.,  late  in  September  and  immediately  attracted  retail 
attention  as  a  sujjerior  example  of  true  visual  merchant 
dising  in  operation.  Every  counter,  showcase  and  stod' 
bin  in  the  store  was  designed  specifically  for  its  own  nle^ 
ebandise.  There  are  25  different  fixture  types  in  use,  the 
final  product  of  several  years  of  concentration  on  how  tO; 
present  complete  assortments  at  a  glance.  Fixture  desiga| 
for  easy  selling  is  supplemented  by  stock  arrangement 
also  intended  to  speed  the  sales  transaction.  In  every  de*| 
partment  where  size  of  items  is  an  important  considera«^ 
tion  the  customer  finds  the  entire  stock  arranged  by  sizei- 
rather  than  price  lines. 

Stock  space  is  provided  in  the  store  for  certain  depart¬ 
ments:  most  of  the  ready-to-wear  sections,  shoes,  hous^ 
wares,  etc.  In  these  cases  it  is  located  directly  behind  the 
wall  fixtures  of  the  departments  as  a  sort  of  forward 
reserve.  Other  departments,  such  as  accessories  and  small 
wares,  carry  all  their  stocks  within  the  department  fix¬ 
tures  themselves. 

Merchandising  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  buyer  at  the  downtown  store.  In  the  branch,  several 
departments  are  handled  by  each  department  manager,  ] 
who  draws  merchandise  from  the  downtown  store  and 
the  warehouse  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  unit  control  set-up. 
Two  trucks  make  four  trips  daily  to  maintain  the  flow  of 
merchandise.  Customer  deliveries  from  the  branch  are 
made  by  a  small  parcel  delivery  truck,  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  since  the  Clayton  store,  like  other  subur¬ 
ban  branches,  finds  that  most  of  its  sales  are  “take”  transr 
actions.  Large  item  deliveries  are  made  from  the  down¬ 
town  warehouse.  A  station  wagon  goes  back  and  forth 
between  the  branch  and  the  main  store  five  times  a  day, 
carrying  personnel,  special  orders  and  miscellaneous  de¬ 
liveries. 

-Architecturally,  the  new  Scruggs  store  is  notable  fw 
modern  design  that  nevertheless  harmonizes  with  the 
Colonial  architecture  that  prevails  in  the  area,  and  for  a 
unique  multiple  level  treatment  which  takes  advantage 
of  a  downslope  on  the  site  to  permit  entry  to  either  of  the 
principal  floors  at  ground  level.  Each  floor  is  surrounded 
by  a  mezzanine,  the  upper  one  housing  restaurant,  offices 
and  other  facilities  and  the  lower,  larger  one  occupied  by 
selling  departments.  Within  the  store  the  effect  achieved  is 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  Hecht  Company  Builds 
Virginia’s  Largest  Shopping  Center! 


One  of  the  country's  largest  shopping 
centers  is  currently  being  built  by  The  Hecht 
Company  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  as  another 
step  in  their  long  range  master  plan. 

The  project  includes  a  300,000  sq.  ft.  sub¬ 
urban  store,  15  acres  of  parking  in  a  unique 
multi-story  garage,  and  about  30  neighbor 
stores  in  a  series  of  surrounding  buildings. 
The  garage  unit  alone  is  one  of  the  largest 
parking  facilities  ever  built.  It  accommo¬ 
dates  2,000  cars,  mostly  under  cover  from  the 
weather,  and  can  be  emptied  in  20  minutes. 
The  whole  development  is  carefully  planned 


to  give  full  utilization  of  the  ground,  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort  to  the  shopper,  and  adjacent 
parking  for  any  store. 

The  design  of  the  entire  project  is  under  the 
direction  of  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company.  Kahn 
&  Jacobs  are  Associate  Architects;  Edward  E. 
Ashley  is  Associate  Engineer  for  mechanical, 
electrical  and  air  conditioning  work.  Fixtur- 
ing  is  by  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 

26  years  of  experience  in  engineering  and 
designing  such  buildings  are  at  your  service. 
May  we  help  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


TO  east  4oth  st.,  New  York  i6,  N.  Y. 


■TWO  RECENT  REMODELINCr 


(Above)  In  the  newly  reniotleled  corset  department  at  Matligans,  Chicago, 
open  stock  bins  are  used  for  lightweight  and  two-way  stretch  girdles.  This 
{lermits  quick  selection  by  salespeople  and  encourages  a  certain  amount  of 
pre-selection  by  customers. 

This  department  is  one  of  several  recent  examples  of  remodeling  where 
an  effect  of  greatly  increased  spaciousness  was  achieved  without  any  victual 
addition  in  floor  space.  Diagonal  walls  are  partly  responsible:  intKlern,  less 
obtrusive  fixtures,  good  lighting  and  wide  aisles  also  play  their  part. 

The  foundation  section  with  its  two  long  counters  and  pidl-up  chairs  is 
placed  at  the  rear  for  privacy.  Foundation  stock  and  all  other  reserve  stock 
is  off  the  selling  floor  in  an  82-foot  shelving  stock  room.  I'his  is  placed 
between  the  two  sets  of  fitting  rooms:  six  large  ones  for  the  foundation  sec¬ 
tion,  eight  more  for  brassieres  and  lightweight  girdles. 

(Below)  The  newly  modernized  store  of  Wolff’s  Clothiers,  St.  Louis,  takes 
advantage  of  its  corner  site  to  provide  an  unusual  observation  loutige  for 
customers.  This  is  on  the  second  floor.  Plate  glass  extends  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  providing  a  long-range  view  of  downtown  St.  Louis.  The  lounge  is 
furnished  with  comfortable  modern  chairs  and  settees.  .Murals  depict  vari¬ 
ous  civil  activities  of  St.  Louis.  Interior  design  is  based  on  a  detailed  work- 
flow  diagram  and  the  designers  (Design  Incorporated)  report  that  employee 
productivity  has  been  increased  by  the  new  layout. 


(Continued  from  page  56) 
spacious,  and  the  airy  look  is  ac(  ented 
by  the  window  treatment.  One  huge 
glass  area  in  the  center  rises  to  the  full 
height  of  the  building.  Elsewhere 
there  are  continuous  strips  of  windows 
on  both  levels.  Above  the  south  win- 
dows  a  cantilevered  canopy  of  metal 
louvers  provides  shade  from  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun  but  invites  winter  sunlight. 

This  two-level  store  uses  both  elec¬ 
tric  stairways  and  an  elevator,  as  well 
as  two  handsome  terrazzo  stairways. 

The  double-deck  parking  structure 
in  the  rear  is  connected  to  the  lower 
level  of  the  store  by  a  tunnel  way  lined 
with  colored  tiles  and  illuminated  by 
fluorescent  lights.  There  is  also  a  con¬ 
crete  shelter  house,  from  which  V- 
shaped  marquees  run  to  the  lower 
level  doors.  .Automobiles  can  stop 
here  before  turning  into  the  parking 
area. 

staff  of  approximately  275  is 
drawn  largely  from  the  suburban  area 
which  the  new  store  serves.  Fr^ 
Koelling  is  the  store  manager,  with 
Homer  L.  Layton  as  his  assistant. 

The  Clayton  branch  has  been  18 
months  in  construction  since  ground 
was  broken.  Gamble  Construction 
Co.  built  if,  structural  engineering 
was  by  Neal  Campbell  and  electrical, 
mechanical  and  air  conditioning  engi¬ 
neering  by  Ferriss  and  Hamig  Co. 
Harris  Armstrong  was  the  architect 
and  .Scruggs’  treasurer,  Laurance  E. 
Mallinckrodt,  was  in  charge  of  the 
project.  The  interior  layout,  design 
and  lighting  were  done  by  Amos  Par¬ 
rish  &  Co.  Fixtures  were  built  by 
Scruggs’  cabinet  shop  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Lee  Hesse,  store  superintend¬ 
ent. 

Two  days  before  the  opening  over 
1500  .Scruggs  employees  traveled  out 
to  the  new  branch  in  chartered  buses 
and  private  cars  for  a  preview  party 
and  dinner,  which  was  served  outdoon 
at  long  tables  set  up  in  the  parking 
area.  The  downtow'n  store  closed  an 
hour  early  for  the  cKcasion.  Another 
preview  w’as  held  on  the  morning  of 
the  opening,  when  over  500  civic  and 
business  leaders  of  Clayton  were  in¬ 
vited  to  stop  in  for  coffee.  The  formal 
opening  ceremony  was  held  at  high 
noon.  Frank  W.  Mayfield,  Scruggs 
president,  performed  the  traditional 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony. 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  FAITH 


The  Month  in  Retailing 


(  Continued  from  page  9) 
urging  Its  employees  to  reject  the 
union,  -<ik1  then  to  deny  the  union’s 
request  to  present  its  case  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  under  the  same  circumstances, 
is  an  abuse  of  that  privilege,  which,  we 
believe,  the  statute  does  not  intend  us 
to  license  ”  So  ruled  the  NLRB.  Ap¬ 
parently,  Bonwit’s  would  have  been  on 
safe  ground  with  its  application  of  the 
no-solicitation  rule  if  it  had  simply 
made  its  pre-election  meeting  of  em¬ 
ployees  a  voluntary  one  held  after 
store  hours. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
James  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.  held  that  the 
privilege  which  stores  have  in  no-solic- 
itation  is  “in  essence  the  right  of  free 
speech.”  To  limit  it,  said  Reynolds,  is 
to  “do  violence”  to  the  language  and 
intent  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  To 
hinge  an  employer’s  right  to  speak 
upon  his  readiness  to  make  available 
the  means  by  which  his  arguments, 
views  and  opinions  can  be  nullified, 
said  Reynolds,  “effectively  emascu¬ 
lates”  that  section  of  the  Act  which 
guarantees  the  employer’s  right  to  ad¬ 
dress  his  employees.  The  RCIA  re¬ 
quest,  he  wrote  in  his  opinion,  was  “an 
invasion  of  the  store’s  projierty  rights.” 
In  Reynolds’  opinion,  the  Board’s  rul¬ 
ing  on  the  Bonwit  case  was  “a  discrim¬ 
inatory  application”  of  the  no-solicita¬ 
tion  rule,  and  its  decision  that  the 
RCIA  had  no  comparable  means  of 
bringing  its  arguments  home  to  the 
employees  after  Rudolph  had  made  his 
speech  was  “not  jjersuasive,”  since  a 
number  of  halls  within  easy  reach 
were  available  to  the  union. 

But  the  four-man  majority  ruled 

that  the  limitations  under  which  the 
union  operated  before  the  speech  and 
the  timing  of  the  speech  with  respect 
to  the  election  outweigh,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Re¬ 
spondent’s  premises  were  located  in  a 
uietropolitan  center.”  With  regard  to 
Reynolds’  “property  rights”  argument, 
the  majority  pointed  out  that  courts 
have  held  that  “inconvenience  or  even 
some  dislocation  of  projiery  rights  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  collective  bargaining.” 

In  publishing  its  ruling  the  Board 
seemed  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  point 
out  that  it  did  not  establish  a  preced¬ 
ent.  Decisions,  said  the  Board,  must  l>e 


—from  ono  American  to  his  follow  citizens,  in  the 
interest  of  keeping  our  country  great  and  free 

By  ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN, 

Exaculiv*  Head,  Gimb«l«-Philad*lphia 

This  I  Believe  .  .  .  That  the  franchise  I  enjoy  as  an  American  citizen  is 
certainly  the  greatest  franchise  in  the  world. 

In  many  countries,  I  have  seen  the  line  of  hopeful  souls  forming  early 
in  the  morning,  fervently  wishing  .  .  .  yes,  even  begging,  for  an  American 
visa  so  that  they  might  come  to  the  land  of  opportunity  and  plenty,  to 
rebuild  their  broken  lives. 

This  I  Believe  .  .  .  That  I  should  do  everything  within  my  power  to  show 
my  appreciation  for  the  privileges  I  enjoy  as  an  American.  I  can  do  this 
in  many  ways,  among  them; 

By  making  sure  my  children  realize  that  first  they  are  Americans, 
and  that  everything  else  is  secondary  to  that. 

By  being  a  good  employer  and  following  the  practice  in  business 
and  social  life  prescribed  by  the  Golden  Rule — of  doing  unto 
others  as  I  would  have  them  do  unto  me. 

By  participating  in  every  patriotic  endeavor  that  has  real  merit  .  .  . 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them.  The  Freedom  Train,  Friendship 
Train,  The  Crusade  for  Freedom  and  I  .Am  an  .American  Day  are 
typical  examples. 

This  I  Believe  .  .  .  That  if  our  system  of  supijorting  the  Red  Cross,  Cancer 
Crusade,  Salvation  .Army,  our  hospitals,  institutions  and  charities  fails,  then 
one  of  the  great  cornerstones  of  American  democracy  collapses;  and  anything 
that  weakens  the  structure  aims  at  the  heart  of  far  and  away  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

This  I  Believe  .  .  .  That  I  must  contribute  freely  of  my  time  and  efforts  to 
my  city  and  my  state,  because  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  whole.  I  realize 
full  well  that  there  are  many  things  wrong  with  our  form  of  government  and 
with  some  of  the  men  who  hold  office;  but,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  still  the 
best  form  of  government  known  to  the  world  today. 

This  I  Believe  . . .  That  in  time  of  crisis,  America  and  Americans  always  come 
through,  and  always  will.  I  have  supreme  confidence  in  the  future  of 
America.  I  believe  there  are  as  many  opportunities  for  young  jjeople  today 
.  .  .  and  for  business  ...  as  there  ever  were. 

And  Finally,  I  Believe  .  .  .  That  to  keep  all  these  things  as  wonderful  as  they 
are,  I  must  assuredly,  and  without  fail,  exercise  my  privilege  as  a  free  Ameri¬ 
can  to  vote  for  the  l)est  man  or  woman,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 
And  I  must  respect  and  support  them  when  they  are  elected. 

Freedom  is  not  free.  It  is  a  treasure  of  greatest  worth.  Its  price  is  rightly 
high,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

(Originally  broadcast  as  a  radio  address,  this  message  from  Arthur  Kaufmann  brought 
Ciimliels  a  flotKl  of  requests  for  reprints.) 


based  on  what  particular  circum¬ 
stances  govern  the  granting  of  a  union 
request  to  address  employees. 

Nevertheless,  the  circumstances  in 
this  case  are  not  unusual  ones,  and 
might  easily  be  duplicated  many  times 
by  stores  in  their  handling  of  union 
organizing  drives  among  their  employ¬ 
ees.  The  decision  is  an  additional  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  practice  of  man¬ 


agement  talking  on  the  subject  of 
unions  to  employees  during  working 
time.  Experience  has  shown  that  when 
management  announces  a  meeting 
after  hours  and  invites  employees,  at¬ 
tendance  is  usually  good.  At  the  same 
time,  a  situation  is  avoided  where  em¬ 
ployees  feel  that  they  have  been  co¬ 
erced  into  hearing  anti-union  s|)eeches. 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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BERGDORF'S  50-YEAR  ELEGANCE 


WINLIKE  women,  retail  stores  miss  no  opportunity  to 
^  pubHcize  their  birthdays,  for  these  are  excellent  pro¬ 
motional  pegs  on  which  to  hang  a  sale.  More  newsworthy 
than  most  is  the  Bergdorf  Gootlman  cake-cutting  in  New 
York  which  began  last  month.  For  its  5()th  anniversary, 
Bergdorf’s  added  its  own  particular  brand  of  elegance  and 
fashion  to  the  birthday  promotion. 

The  celebration  will  be  spread  over  a  three-month 
period.  Nothing  in  it  will  be  quite  like  the  opening 
gun,  a  S50-a-plate  champagne  ball  which  the  store  staged  at  the  Plaza  for 
the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Cancer  Committee.  To  maintain  its  reputation 
for  the  gilt-edge  treatment,  Bergdorf  conveyed  the  750  name  guests  to  the 
door  in  a  hansom  cab  parade:  wound  up  the  evening  with  a  fashion  show 
for  which  100  leading  couturiers  around  the  world  each  designed  a  special 
birthday  creation. 

.\dding  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  anniversai7  is  the  coincidental  birthtlay 
of  the  store’s  founder,  Edwin  Gootlman,  still  actively  heading  the  store  on 
his  75th  birthday.  Having  put  behind  him  55  years  in  the  retail  saddle, 
Goodman  apparently  has  no  immediate  retirement  plans.  .-\s  part  of  the 
store’s  celebration,  his  election  as  chairman  of  the  board  was  announced, 
along  with  the  elevation  of  his  son,  .\ndrew  Ciootlman,  to  the  president’s 
post. 

$100,000  Accounts.  The  Bergdorf  reputation  among  retailers  and  among  a 
list  of  customers  that  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  .\stors,  Vantlerlrihs  anti 
Jennifer  Joneses  is  based  chiefly  on  Edwin  Gootlman’s  feeling  for  fashion  and 
his  fame  as  an  innovator,  the  result  of  such  moves  as  the  one  in  1925  when 
he  added  a  ready-to-wear  department  to  his  couturier  operation  and  made 
them  run  profitably  side  by  side.  His  customers  are  literally  spreatl  all 
over  the  map:  30,000  are  within  stone’s  throwing  distance  of  New  York; 
11,000  live  from  100  to  1,000  miles  away:  7,000  are  at  least  2,000  miles 
removed  from  his  selling  floors.  His  list  of  foreign  customers  is  lengthy  and 
loaded  with  well-known  figures.  Some  spend  close  to  $100,000  yearly:  the 
record  for  the  store  stands  at  $118,000  for  a  year’s  purchases.  Special  attrac¬ 
tions  such  as  royalty  on  the  sales  force  add  to  the  pulling  power,  but  most 
customers  are  simply  Bergdorf  conscious.  It  adds  up  to  an  $1 1  million  yearly 
take  and  a  solid  reputation  based  on  50  years  of  supplying  a  distinctive 
brand  of  elegance  and  fashion. 


Shortage  of  Future  Executives 

WO  university-sfKjnsored  surveys 
turned  up  discouraging  reports 
last  month  concerning  the  attitudes  of 
career-minded  young  people  towards 
retailing.  Researchers  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wisconsin  checked  153  high 
school  students;  found  that  three- 
fourths  of  them  regarded  retailing  as 
the  least  promising  field. 

Representatives  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Retailing  visited 
23  college  campuses  and  found  much 
the  same  situation  there.  Unless  stores 
take  some  positive  action,  said  Dean 
Charles  M.  Edwards,  retailing  faces  a 
serious  shortage  of  talented  and 
trained  men  and  women. 


Delayed  Attack  in  the  Price  War 

URING  New  York’s  short  but 
noisy  price  war  last  spring  the  item 
mentioned  most  by  shoppers  was  Sun¬ 
beam’s  Mixmaster.  Before  price  cut¬ 
ting  had  run  its  course  on  this  item, 
it  was  selling  for  less  than  the  whole¬ 
sale  price,  very  close  to  half  its  regular 
retail  price.  Last  month,  the  store 
which  started  it  all  was  hit  by  Sun¬ 
beam’s  counter-attack.  A  suit  filed  in 
Federal  Court  asked  $6  million  in 
damages  from  Macy’s. 

Sunbeam’s  contention  is  that  Macy’s 
engaged  in  unfair  trade  practices  and 
conspired  to  monopolize  the  sale  of  its 
mixers.  In  addition  to  collecting  treble 
damages,  the  manufacturer  seeks  to  en¬ 


join  the  store  from  playing  hob  with 
the  regular  retail  price.  It  ini|)utesa 
motive  to  Macy’s  action  far  rnuoved 
from  simply  cutting  prices.  In  the 
suit.  Sunbeam  claims  that  Ma(  v’s  con-  ; 
spired  to  restrain  and  monopolize  the 
sales  of  Mixmasters  in  New  York.  To 
prove  its  contention,  it  says  tliat  the  i 
store  normally  handled  3.3  per  ( ent  o{ 
sales  in  its  area  but  during  the  price 
war  was  doing  52.6  per  cent  of  Mix- 
master  sales. 

Furthermore,  after  Macy’s  reached  ] 
the  52.6  figure.  Sunbeam  claims,  the  ! 
store  “suppressed  their  display  and 
sales  and  thereupon  vigorously  pro- . 
motet!  the  sale  of  its  private  Ijrand." 
Sunbeam  charges  that  Macy’s  induced 
dealers  who  had  signed  fair  trade  con¬ 
tracts  to  re-sell  to  Macy’s.  Finally,  the  i 
manufacturer  engaged  in  a  bit  of  name 
calling,  describing  Macy’s  as  “the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  discount  house.’’  Fhe  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
courts  was  to  get  big  space  in  the  Ne>' 
York  press,  probably  making  it  all  the 
more  difficult  to  convince  New  York 
shop|>ers  that  Macy’s  was  anything  but 
thoroughly  admirable  in  supplying 
them  with  such  bargains. 

Into  One  Pocket,  Out  of  the  Other 

t^HE  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports  that  nearly  three  million 
unionized  workers  now  have  escalator 
tvage  agreements  tied  to  increases  in 
the  consumer  price  index.  .\  year  ago 
there  were  800,000.  Three  million 
people  w'ill  thus  get  compensating 
wage  increases  for  last  montli’s  an¬ 
nounced  rise  in  the  index:  but  even  so. 
it  looks,  with  this  month’s  tax  rise,  as 
if  the  upward  trend  of  disposable  in¬ 
come  has  been  effectively  checked. 

Hard  Goods  Inventories  vs.  Demand 

^^HE  new  Federal  Reserve  Board  in- 
*  dex  of  consumer  durable  goods 
output  shows  that  production  dropped 
37  per  cent  between  March  and  Sep 
tember.  In  March  the  output  was  60 
per  cent  higher  than  during  the  1947- 
1949  period,  which  is  used  as  a  base; 
in  August,  prcxluction  was  only  one 
per  cent  above  the  base.  The  repw* 
indicated  that  reduced  demand  w* 
more  of  a  factor  in  the  cutback  than 
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mateiial  curtailments.  Metal  cutbacks 
will  have  much  more  effect  on  next 
year’s  supplies,  but  it  is  still  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  consumer  demand  w’ill  tax 
the  licavv  manufacturer  inventories 
built  tip  since  Korea.  Edward  R.  Tay¬ 
lor,  vice-president  of  Hotpoint,  told 
an  eleiirical  industrv  meeting  recent¬ 
ly  that  aggressive  selling  will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  move  appliances  in  the  second 
half  of  19.')2.  He  said  that  new  raw 
material  facilities  which  will  be  operat¬ 
ing  by  next  summer  will  offset  produc¬ 
tion  curtailments  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  Some  producers  of  electrical 
appliances,  studying  the  present  state 
of  consumer  demand,  say  it  can  be  easi¬ 
ly  supplied  at  half  the  production  rate 
of  1950. 


whan  Thervald  Aaquist,  marchondian  diracter  of  A.  Fonnatbach,  Ltd.,  cama  to  tha  U.  S.  loat  month  for 
a  tour  of  Amaricon  atorat,  NRDGA  walcomad  him  at  a  lunchaon.  Among  tha  guaata:  (aaotad,  laft  to 
right)  Charlaa  M.  Edwarda,  Jr.,  doon  of  Now  York  Univoraity'a  School  of  Rotoiling;  Mr.  Aoquiat;  Major 
Banjornin  H.  Nomm,  praaidant  of  Nomm'a  and  chairman  of  NRDGA'a  Intarnationol  Committoo;  Law 
Hahn,  tha  Aaaociation'a  praaidant  amaritua;  Albart  C.  Naviua,  and  (atanding)  J.  Gordon  Dakina,  gonorol 
monogar  of  NRDGA;  Allan  Janaan,  Amaricon  rapraaantativa  of  Barlingako  Tidando;  C.  H.  W.  Hoaaalrjia, 
Daniah  Information  OfRca,  Now  York,  and  Pool  Boag,  tha  Daniah  vica-conaul  in  Naw  York. 


Floor  Covering  Problems  Multiply 

TJY  their  own  adtnission,  things  are 
”  tough  in  the  land  of  the  carpet 
makers.  Relations  with  retailers  have 
deteriorated;  production  for  this  year 
is  limping  along  at  only  the  1926  rate, 
20  per  cent  below  1950;  availability  of 
carpet  wool  is  a  serious  concern;  and 
so  are  wool  price  fluctuations  ivhich 
aggravate  speculative  buying  and  help 
curtail  demand.  To  boost  prcxluction 
and  sales  the  industry  badly  needs  a 
constant  supply  of  fibers  at  a  reason¬ 
ably  stable  price. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Car¬ 
pet  Institute  last  month,  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  manufacturers  in  no  way 
lacked  for  advice  or  criticism  lioth 
from  within  and  from  without  their 
own  ranks. 

Two-Way  Understanding.  F.  E.  Mas- 
land,  Jr.,  the  Institute’s  board  chair- 
!  man  and  president  of  C.  H.  Masland 
&  Sons,  admitted  that  the  industry’s 
hitherto  excellent  relations  with  retail¬ 
ers  had  suffered  considerably,  chiefly 
j  as  a  result  of  loss  of  confidence  in 
manufacturers’  judgment.  But  Mas- 
i  land  thought  also  that  some  retailers 
!j  should  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  carpet 
making  is  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
!  profitable  undertakings— for  the  first 
i  half  of  1951  representative  earnings, 
according  to  Masland,  would  be  only 
•  2.3  per  cent  of  sales  after  taxes.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  also  that  the  industry  is  “only 
'  now  becoming  familiar  with  retailers’ 
i  problems.”  But  he  linked  that  com¬ 


ment  with  the  observation  that  there 
was  still  much  ground  to  be  covered 
in  “acquainting  dealers  with  the  basic 
problems  of  the  manufacturer.”  A 
good  tip  on  the  industry’s  price  con¬ 
sciousness  was  Masland’s  reference  to 
last  year’s  sales  to  retailers  and  whole¬ 
salers— 85  million  yards  valued  at  $540 
millioti.  “Is  there  any  doubt,”  asked 
Masland,  “that  if  the  value  of  this  out¬ 
put  had  been  $1  less  per  yard  we 
could  have  sold  1(K)  million  yards?” 

Retailers'  Troubles.  The  dealer’s  slant 
on  the  carpet  problem  was  furnished 
by  Roscoe  Ran  of  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  .Association.  Ran  reported 
on  what  his  member  dealers  thought 
of  the  “climate”  the  carpet  manufac¬ 
turers  have  created  among  merchants, 
and  their  verdict  was  that  it’s  uncom¬ 
fortable.  For  one  thing,  there  have 
been  too  many  price  changes  in  a  short 
pericnl  of  time;  “They  do  not  inspire 
confidence  .  .  .  and  this  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  cannot  help  seeping  into  sales 
talks  between  retail  salesmen  and  their 
customers.”  He  had  complaints  about 
restricted  special  offerings;  “Were  the 
opportunity  offerings  generally  made?” 
On  advertising  helps  his  members  com¬ 
mented,  “Too  little  help  with  day-to- 
day  promotions,”  and  too  little  empha¬ 
sis  on  installment  buying,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  40-50  per  cent  of  floor  cov¬ 
erings  sales.  The  dealers  asked,  too, 
for  more  sales  training  help  on  syn¬ 
thetics.  But  overall  Rau’s  members 
handed  the  Institute  a  firm  vote  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  its  merchandising,  publicity 
and  sales  training  services.  What  they 


want  most  now  is  for  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  get  on  with  the  big  job  of  re¬ 
building  confidence  among  retailers. 

Stability  in  Synthetics.  Fhe  synthetics 
seem  to  be  the  most  promising  answer 
to  the  industry’s  search  for  adequate 
supplies  of  fibers  at  stable  prices.  Dr. 
Walter  J.  Hamberger  of  the  Fabric 
Research  Laboratories  warned  the 
manufacturers  that  their  success  with 
synthetics  will  depend  largely  on 
painstaking  research.  By  research. 
Hamburger  predicted  they  could  do 
something  with  the  vast  gamut  of 
available  fibers  to  put  carpet  costs  on 
a  stable  level.  But,  he  warned,  it  must 
be  looked  upon  as  insurance  not  as  an 
investment,  not  bought  with  a  “man¬ 
agement  slide  rule.”  I'heir  interest  in 
research  in  synthetics  must  not,  he 
said,  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  wool; 
on  when  wool  is  high;  shelved  when 
wool  prices  drop. 

STORE  NEWS 

NRDGA  international.  As  part  of 
NRDGA’s  heavily  accented  interna¬ 
tional  relations  program,  merchants 
from  other  nations  are  getting  strong 
encouragement  to  visit  the  U.  S.  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  American 
retail  methods  and  building  closer  ties 
between  business  men  of  all  nations. 
In  response  to  an  Association  invita¬ 
tion,  Canadian  merchants  will  attend 
the  coming  NRDGA  Convention  in 
January.  In  1953,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  will  send  a  delegation  of 
merchants  to  the  convention  as  guests 
of  the  Association.  The  invitation  to 
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A|  a  r«Mnt  mMting  of  th*  diracton  of  th*  SoIm  Promotion  Diviuon,  tho  group  stwdiod,  among  othor 
mottors,  tho  1952  promotion  program  of  tho  National  Valontino'*  Day  Council.  Pocod  horo  with  tho 
offlciol  Valontino'*  Day  postor  aro,  from  loft  to  right,  standing:  B.  Lowi*  Poson,  Hochtchild,  Kohn  A 
Co.,  BoHimoro;  William  J.  McLaughlin,  McCurdy  B  Co.,  Rochostor;  Eloino  Postornak,  Division  socrotary; 
Robert  J.  Powdorly,  Krosgo-Nowark,  choirmon  of  tho  Division;  Russoll  A.  Brown,  Allied  Stores,  Now 
York;  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  Solos  Promotion  Division  manager,  and  Arthur  M.  See,  Sak*-34th  Street, 
Now  York.  Sooted,  loft  to  right,  are  May  Stern,  assistant  manager  of  tho  Sales  Promotion  Division; 
Irving  C.  Eldredgo,  assistant  manager  of  tho  Visual  Merchandising  Group;  Evan  L.  Ellis,  Crowley,  Milner 
A  Co.,  Detroit;  Sidney  Donnoud,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans;  Samuel  J.  Cohen,  Lit  Bros., 
Philadelphia;  James  Rotto,  Th*  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  and  John  C.  Porter,  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Toronto. 


the  Scandinavians  was  extended  by 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  International  Committee, 
on  a  recent  tour  of  those  countries. 
Last  month,  one  of  these  Scandinavian 
merchants  jumped  the  gun  for  his  look 
at  American  stores.  From  Copenhag¬ 
en’s  Fonnesbech  store  came  Thorvald 
Aaquist,  merchandise  manager,  on  a 
ten-city,  six-week  tour. 

Fonnesbech’s,  the  oldest  and  largest 
store  in  Copenhagen,  is  playing  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  an  important  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  that  Danish  stores 
have  undertaken  to  educate  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  ECA  in  putting  European 
nations  on  their  economic  feet.  The 
store  has  also  taken  the  lead  in  im¬ 
proving  Danish  retail  methods  by 
translating  several  NRDGA  publica¬ 
tions  into  Danish  and  distributing 
them  among  their  fellow  merchants. 

One  of  the  big  jobs  on  behalf  of 
ECA  on  the  consumer  front  was  that 
done  by  still  another  Copenhagen 
store,  Ilium’s,  with  its  exhibition, 
“Danish  Goods  Through  Marshall 
Aid,’’  and  a  supporting  advertising 
campaign.  Ilium’s  set  out  to  show  the 
consumer  how  Danish  mills  have  put 
Marshall  aid  to  use,  calling  attention 
to  how  new  equipment  was  obtained, 
production  expanded,  employment 
raised,  the  quality  and  styling  of  prod¬ 
ucts  enhanced,  and  expert  guidance 


furnished  by  U.  S.  experts,  and  how 
Danish  producers  were  also  enabled  to 
produce  merchandise  that  can  com¬ 
pete  in  world  markets. 

New  Horizons  for  Big  Time  Retailing. 

One  of  the  most  imaginative  and  suc¬ 
cessful  expansionists  in  retailing  is  66- 
year  old  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  who  handles 
the  tiller  in  the  big  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  store  operation.  Last  month, 
Lazarus  announced  that  he  has  set  his 
sights  in  a  new  direction.  The  Feder¬ 
ated  way  of  retailing  will  be  extended 
through  a  chain  of  medium  size  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  smaller  cities  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  which  are  outstanding  for 
their  population  growth  over  the  past 
decade.  The  new  chain  will  be  known 
as  the  Fedway  stores. 

.\lready  ground  has  been  broken  for 
two  of  the  stores,  in  Amarillo  and 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  The  first  phase 
of  the  program  calls  for  seven  stores  in 
cities  of  comparable  size.  Advance 
planning  for  this  group  has  left  little 
to  chance.  All  restricted  materials 
needed  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
two  stores  were  procured  last  year. 
And  the  seven  listed  in  preliminary 
plans,  Lazarus  intimates,  will  be  only 
the  beginning. 

To  man  Fedway,  Federated  has 
Morris  Ginsburg,  formerly  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward.  Two  years  ago,  Gins¬ 
burg  joined  Federated  as  a  vice  presi¬ 


dent,  went  to  work  immediately  level- 
oping  the  small  city  chain.  Ginsburg 
now  becomes  Fedway’s  president  and 
will  have  an  old  Interstate  Depart inent 
Store  man,  Frank  J.  Maley,  as  vice 
president  and  treasurer.  The  ( hain 
will  have  its  own  independent  buying 
setup  in  New  York  where  the  central 
operational  organization  will  also  be 
located.  Both  will  be  entirely  separate 
from  the  parent  organization. 

The  pattern  for  the  chain  will  be  set 
by  the  Amarillo  and  Wichita  Falls 
stores,  which  have  been  designed  by 
Meyer  Katzman,  New  York  architect. 
None  will  go  more  than  four  lloon, 
running  approximately  100,000  square 
feet  overall.  The  first  seven  stores  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $20  million  to  build. 
Each  will  be  geared  for  $7  million  vol¬ 
ume,  in  prices  ranging  from  popular 
to  upper  medium.  Each  will  be  a  full- 
fledged  department  store,  centrally  lo¬ 
cated,  and  designed  architecturally 
and  merchandise-wise  to  take  over  the 
top  spot  in  its  retail  community.  Lock,  I 
stock  and  barrel,  each  will  be  brand 
new.  In  no  case  will  an  existing  store 
in  a  city  be  purchased  and  its  name 
changed  to  Fedway. 

In  the  all-important  profit  column, 
Lazarus  has  high  hopes  for  his  newest 
charges.  He  predicts  that  Fedway  may 
better  the  big  Federated  stores’  profit 
ratio  by  as  much  as  one  third. 

Showcase  for  Imports.  The  trend  to 
lavish  promotions  of  European-made 
merchandise  continued  last  month.  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.  j 
featured  a  “Foreign  Fair’’  displaying  ; 
the  products  of  ten  countries— Bel¬ 
gium,  England,  France,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Norway,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  West  Germany.  This  week- 
long  fiesta  gave  all  of  the  store’s  win¬ 
dows  to  imports  and  produced  an  in¬ 
terior  decked  out  in  fair  type  decora¬ 
tions.  To  get  everyone  in  the  spirit 
of  the  thing,  Robinson’s  invited  its 
customers  to  show  up  in  old  country 
garb,  and  also  suggested  to  the  sales 
staff  that  native  costumes  would  be 
highly  acceptable. 

In  Boston,  Jordan  Marsh  carried  the 
import  standard,  helped  organize  an 
Italian  Week  in  the  city  and  put  on  a 
store-wide  display  of  products,  arts 
and  culture  of  Italy.  For  helping  to 
strengthen  economic  relations  between  I 
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that  country  and  the  U.  S.  Edward  R. 
Mitton.  president,  and  Richard  Ed¬ 
wards.  vice  president  at  Jordan’s,  re¬ 
ceived  a  decoration  from  the  Italian 
Ambassador. 

John  Wanamaker’s,  Philadelphia 
gave  its  import  merchandise  promo¬ 
tion  a  United  Nations  flavor,  opening 
it  on  United  Nations  Day  and  featur¬ 
ing  gooils  from  22  countries.  The  store 
reported  excellent  business,  particular¬ 
ly  good  on  quality  items.  Some  of  the 
choice  imports  were  Italy’s  Borsolino 
hats,  Australia’s  Botany  suits,  Austrian 
shooting  coats  and  France’s  Mossant 
hats.  For  the  opening  a  newscast  done 
in  five  languages  from  UN  headquart¬ 
ers  was  rebroadcast  in  the  store’s  grand 
court. 

Expansion.  Neiman-Marcus  has 
opened  its  suburban  branch  in  the 
Preston  Center  suburb  of  Dallas.  With 
its  first  branch  operation,  the  big  spe¬ 
cialty  store  hits  a  more  casual  shop¬ 
ping  note  than  in  the  downtown  store, 
and  has  also  given  greater  emphasis  to 
childrens’  wear,  teen  clothes  and  nur¬ 
sery  furniture  departments.  The  store 
has  63,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
a  long,  narrow,  three-level  building 
which  is  divided  by  a  glass-walled 
patio.  Its  color  themes  and  overall 
decoration  are  based  on  the  art  and 
culture  of  the  Southwest  Indian  tribes. 
Neiman-Marcus  made  a  point  of  a  no¬ 
splurge  opening,  telling  customers  by 
letter  that  no  public  announcement 
would  be  made,  that  the  crush  of  a 
widely  publicized  opening  day  would 
be  avoided.  The  Marcus  letter  simply 
advised  customers  to  “watch  the  store 
during  mid-October’’  to  know  when  it 
would  be  doing  business. 

In  Gainesville,  Florida,  the  Wilson 
Co.  last  month  completed  an  extensive 
remodeling  job  on  its  store  plant.  The 
enlarging  and  remodeling  program 
was  begun  by  the  new  owners  who  ac¬ 
quired  Wilson’s  in  February. 

In  the  new  Framingham  shopping 
center  mid-way  between  Boston  and 
Worcester,  Jordan  Marsh  will  have 
two  branch  stores.  One  is  the  develop¬ 
ment’s  biggest  store,  a  150,000  square 
foot  building  on  two  floors.  The  smal¬ 
ler  branch  for  home  furnishings  will 
be  opened  in  the  spring  in  another 
part  of  the  center.  In  all  the  project 
will  have  44  stores. 


People.  Alfred  Blasband  is  the  new 
executive  head  of  Snellenburg’s,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  has  been  executive  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  Bankers 
Securities  Corp.  which  owns  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  store.  Joseph  A.  Moos  will  be 
the  new  executive  assistant  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager. 

Harry  Kullman  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Lasalle  &  Ktx:h,  Toledo, 
w'here  he  has  been  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  to  Macy’s,  New  York  where  he  is 
special  assistant  to  the  senior  vice 
president  of  merchandising. 

Benjamin  H.  Namm  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Namm  Store, 
Brtx)klyn,  succeeding  Nelson  Miller, 
who  resigned  last  month.  Tom  Horn- 
stein  is  the  new  general  manager. 

F.  Edward  Pulte,  Jr.  has  been 
named  Chief  of  the  Special  Projects 
Branch,  Programs  Division,  OPS  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  Office;  his  job,  to  help 
retailers,  among  others,  understand 
OPS  regulations. 

David  Ovens,  vice  president  of  J.  B. 
Ivey  C]o.,  Charlotte,  has  added  to  his 
long  list  of  honors.  This  time  he  has 
been  selected  by  a  group  of  business 
editors  from  the  Southland  as  “Man  of 
the  South  for  1951.’’  Now  Ovens  moves 
into  “South’s  Hall  of  Fame  for  Living’’ 
and  will  have  a  “day”  in  his  honor  in 
Charlotte  when  the  presentation  will 
be  made. 


ASSOCIATION  NEWS 


N  R  D  G  A  Counsel. 

Leonard  Rovins  has 
been  appointed 
legal  counsel  for 
NRDGA.  He  has 
been  legal  advisor 
to  NRDGA’s  staff 
since  1949,  and 
since  1947  assistant  to  the  manager  of 
the  Personnel  Group,  where  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  employee  relations. 
Rovins  served  with  the  infantry  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  was  returned  to  in¬ 
active  duty  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 
Before  joining  NRDGA  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  R.  H.  Macy’s  Personnel  Divis¬ 
ion. 


New  Action  on  Rayon  Standard.  The 

proposed  American  Standards  for  Ray¬ 
on  Fabrics,  submitted  by  NRDGA,  has 
been  presented  to  ASA’s  consumer 
goods  committee  for  approval  or  other 


action.  The  committee  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  30  national  organiz¬ 
ations— government,  consumers,  serv¬ 
ice  industries,  producers  and  retailers. 
Work  on  this  project  was  begun  in 
1949.  The  propiosal  contains  31  test 
methods  and  51  end  uses  of  rayon  and 
rayon-mixed  fabrics. 

Taxation  Seminar.  The  third  in  the 
series  of  retail  seminars  sponsored  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  will  be  a 
four-day  meeting  dealing  with  taxa¬ 
tion,  November  26-29  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  Some  of 
the  items  on  the  agenda  are  the  Rev¬ 
enue  Act  of  1951,  the  fundamentals  of 
the  excess  profits  law,  LIFO,  and  pen¬ 
sion  and  profit  sharing  plans.  The 
Controllers  are  still  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  this  seminar.  Registration  fee 
is  $200  for  member  stores;  $300  for 
others.  Fee  includes  daily  luncheons. 

SALES  AND  TRAINING  HELPS 

Sales  Program  Pays  Off.  It  happened 
in  New  York:  an  experiment  that 
showed  how  effective  a  drive  can  be  in 
getting  salespeople  to  apply  what  they 
already  know  about  selling  a  second 
item.  The  test  was  made  in  a  New 
York  corset  department,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Formfit  Institute,  and 
it  began  with  an  analysis  of  each  girl’s 
performance  as  to  multiple  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  six  months.  (High 
percentages  of  multiple  sales  and  low 
return  percentages  went  hand  in 
hand.)  Then  came  a  series  of  evening 
meetings  for  free  discussion  of  tech¬ 
niques— meetings  at  which  the  girls 
admitted  they  knew  how,  but  weren’t 
applying  what  they  knew.  During  the 
test  pieriod,  individual  scores  were  kept 
and  px>sted;  hold-outs,  who  hadn’t  co- 
ojjerated  at  the  beginning,  got  into  the 
act  when  they  saw  other  girls  piling  up 
increases.  By  the  end  of  the  test  pieri- 
od,  every  girl  in  the  department  had 
improved,  the  department  as  a  whole 
had  a  terrific  improvement,  and  re¬ 
turns  had  not  increased. 

White  Sale  Inspiration.  When  Can¬ 
non  Mills  presented  its  fall  towel  color 
line  recently,  the  company’s  Worth 
Street  showrooms  blossomed  out  in  a 
series  of  dramatic  displays  which  could 
well  be  adaptetl  to  store  use  for  color 
promotions  in  towels.  Dana  O’Clare 
designed  the  displays.  In  one  of  them. 
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variety,  says  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  in  its  Journal 
of  Home  Economics.  A  survey  of 
mothers  belonging  to  child  study 
groups  showed  that  they  like  to  make 
separate  use  of  the  jacket,  to  have  two 
pairs  of  pants  available  and  that  they 
find  the  two-piece  suit  more  adaptable 
to  the  growing  child. 


event.  To  get  it  address  the  Bureau, 
16  West  46th  St.,  New  York  19. 


Employee  Education  Study.  The  new¬ 
est  addition  to  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board’s  series  of 
“Studies  in  Personnel  Policy”  is  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  employee  education  programs. 
For  information  write  NICB,  247  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  17. 


British  Fair.  The  1952  British  Indus¬ 
tries  Fair  will  be  held  in  London  and 
Birmingham  May  5-16.  .More  than 
3,000  British  manufacturers  will  ex¬ 
hibit. 


■  Selling  Manual  on  Curtains.  Fhe  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  of  Retail  Training, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  revised 
its  selling  manual  on  curtains  and 
draperies.  New  edition  is  a  pocket- 
size  booklet  for  on-the-job  reference, 
selling  for  50  cents.  Publisher’s  ad¬ 
dress,  Pittsburgh  13.  The  Bureau  also 
has  completed  a  study  of  children’s 
wear  consumer  purchasing  based  on 
shown  above,  four  gold-tipped  flag  data  collected  by  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 

poles  are  hung  with  flags  made  of  sumer  Panel.  Results  are  contained  in 

toweling  in  four  different  hues.  Spark-  a  40-page  booklet,  price  $1. 

ling  brilliants  are  scattered  over  the 

charcoal-gray  center  column  and  the  Crochet  Week.  The  1952  edition  of 

pale  gray  lighted  dome  above  it.  Rows  National  Crochet  Week  will  be  held 

of  evenly  spaced  brilliants  appear  in  during  the  week  of  January  19-26. 

the  mirrored  base  of  the  display,  in  For  information  and  display  material 

each  corner  of  which  a  revolving  circle  write  the  National  Needlecraft  Bu- 

of  mirror  multiplies  the  light  and  reau,  385  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16. 

color  of  the  display  above. 

Hat  Display  Contest.  The  Millinery 
Fashion  Bureau  is  running  its  annual 
display  contest  for  the  most  original 
and  “selling”  windows  featured  during 
November.  For  information  on  en¬ 
tries  write  the  Bureau’s  Retail  Divis¬ 
ion,  1450  Broadway,  New  York  18. 


BOOKS 


Retaii.  Personnel  Management 
bv  William  R.  Spriegel  and 

Joseph  W.  Towle;  McGraw-Hill; 
360  pp.;  $4.50. 

To  gather  material  for  this  text  on 
retail  jjersonnel  administration,  the 
authors  surveyed  the  practices  of  130 
department  and  specialty  stores.  The 
results  furnish  a  good  cross-section  of 
trade  experience  with  some  of  the 
knottier  of  personnel  problems.  In 
compiling  their  book,  the  authors 
planned  each  chapter  to  stand  alone, 
making  it  unnecessary  for  readers  to 
stick  to  any  strict  continuity.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  chapter  deals  with  union-man¬ 
agement  relations,  finds  that  22  per 
cent  of  store  employees  are  union 
members.  It  reviews  recent  union  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  retail  field,  summarizes 
the  work  of  the  major  unions,  com¬ 
pares  their  importance  and  progress, 
lists  the  stores  which  have  been  union¬ 
ized  and  the  subjects  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  union  contracts  now  in  force. 
Elsewhere  in  the  book,  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  as  it  affects  retailers  is  discussed. 
Other  aspects  of  j>ersonnel  manage¬ 
ment  which  are  thoroughly  discussed 
are  job  evaluation,  merit  ratings,  test¬ 
ing,  pension  plans  and  interview  tech¬ 
niques. 


Defense  Against  Rubber  Checks.  The 

American  Stores  Co.  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet  for  its  store  managers  out¬ 
lining  preventive  measures  against 
bogus  check  passing.  For  information 
write  the  company’s  public  relations 
department,  424  No.  19th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  30. 


Color  Information.  To  give  all  levels 
of  the  textile  industry  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  application  and  sale 
of  Day-Glo  yarns,  Switzer  Brothers,  the 
developers,  and  Alberfoyle,  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  have  begun  an  extensive 
color  merchandising  program.  One 
object  of  the  program  will  be  to  create 
color  clinics  in  textile  centers,  a  mo¬ 
bile  color  clinic  for  retailers  and  a 
permanent  color  consultant  service. 
With  these  services  it  is  hoped  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  excess  use  of  the  colors  and 
their  incorrect  application,  and  to  give 
retail  sales  people  valuable  training  in 
presenting  the  colors  to  the  public. 


Hidden  Gifts.  Pehperell’s  News  Sheet 
reports  that  a  survey  of  domestics  de¬ 
partments  shows  that  38  per  cent  of  all 
housewives  buy  sheets  for  gift  purposes 
and  that  67  per  cent  of  that  group  buy 
at  least  two  sheets  apiece,  .\nother  im¬ 
portant  gift  item,  the  survey  showed, 
is  baby  blankets— more  than  61  per 
cent  of  all  such  blanket  sales  involve 
gifts.  To  back  its  gift  findings  Pep- 
jjerell  has  a  new  gift  set  line  of  sheets 
and  pillowcases  in  24  combinations, 
both  muslin  and  percale. 


Basic  Methods  of  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  by  James  H.  Orie  and 
Harry  Roberts;  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  $6.00 

Written  by  two  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  professors,  and  designed  primari¬ 
ly  as  a  text  for  college  students,  this 
book  nevertheless  has  much  to  offer 
the  practical  business  man.  A  reading 


Cal  Colors.  The  Wool  Bureau  has 
prepared  a  brochure  outlining  promo¬ 
tional  suggestions  for  the  Spring  1952 
“Wool  in  California  Colors”  fashion 


Vote  for  the  Two-Piece  Suit  for  Snow. 

Mothers  of  children  21/2  to  5  prefer 
two-piece  snow  suits  to  the  all-in-one 
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o£  ;ns  '.v’ork  will  not  make  an  expert 
re-;  irclier  of  the  tyro,  but  it  will  give 
the  '/iisiness  executive  a  sound  exposi- 
tioi.  >1  the  methods  and  theories  that 
art  idely  accepted.  And  this  in  turn 
will  make  him  better  able  to  buy  re¬ 
scan  b  intelligently  for  his  own  needs, 
as  well  as  to  judge  the  validity  of 
researih  findings  presented  to  him 
by  piil>lications,  manufacturers,  and 
others.  The  style  is  harder  going  than 
it  should  be,  but  the  content  is  com¬ 
plete,  sound,  and  well  balanced- 
worth  the  effort  to  anyone  who  will  be 
buying  or  using  consumer  research  as 
part  of  bis  job. 

SHOHiM.vt;  Centers  by  Cieoffrey 
Baker  and  Bruno  Ftinaro;  Rein- 
hold;  288  pp.;  $12. 

For  any  store  with  even  the  vaguest 
of  shopping  center  plans  in  its  future 
this  book  should  be  an  invaluable  ref¬ 
erence  and  planning  guide.  Here  all 
aspects  of  planning  a  shopping  center 
—market  analysis,  location,  building 
design,  freight  handling,  lighting  and 
j>arking— are  examined  in  detail.  After 
a  general  discussion  of  these  factors  as 
they  apply  to  centers,  the  book  traces 
the  development  of  each  of  63  shop¬ 
ping  centers  which  represent  all  types 
of  developments  from  the  small  neigh- 
l)orhood  project  to  the  huge  regional 
center  grossing  in  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions.  Tw’o  features  stand  out  in  the 
book:  One  is  the  treatment  given  the 
parking  problem;  costs,  shapes,  dimen¬ 
sion  tables,  area  layouts  and  systems 
for  calculating  the  amount  of  space  for 
given  sales  volume  are  furnished.  The 
other  standout  is  the  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial,  which  is  invaluable  in  tracing 
the  development  of  each  of  the  centers 
described.  Aerial  views,  sectional  draw¬ 
ings,  floor  plans  and  tables  giving 
square  foot  areas  allotted  to  each  store 
department  are  included. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Wet  or  Dry  Vacuum.  A  new'  high-pow¬ 
ered  vacuum  has  been  develojX'd  by 
j  S.  C.  Johnson  &:  Son,  for  use  on 
I  floors,  carpets  or  in  overhead  cleaning. 
The  Racine  firm’s  Wet-Dry  Vac  is  a 
mobile,  compact  unit  designed  to  re¬ 
move  water  from  all  types  of  flooring, 
s  sucking  up  dirt  and  grime  with  the 
I  water.  It  also  can  be  used  on  carjiet- 
I  ing  or  upholstered  fabrics  to  take  up 


STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS’  TABLES 

^^Grow”  as  You  Need  Them 

May  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added 
to  as  your  hand-finishing  requirements  may  demand. 
They  are  designed  for  your  Alteration  Departments — cor¬ 
rect  types  for  both  ladies’  and  men’s  work.  Adjustable  steel 
legs,  polished  hardwood  tops,  foot  rests  and  drawers  and 
furnished  with  incandescent  or  fluorescent  lights;  these  are 
just  a  few  of  their  many  features, 

STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES  are 
saving  space,  footsteps,  time  and  money  for  hundreds  of 
Leading  Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops  throughout 
the  country — and  they’ll  do  this  for  you. 

Write  today  —  we  will  gladly  tell  you  about  these  items 

LAWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

8iSS2S  W,  Vam  Burem  Street  .  .  Chiemgo  7,  Mltimete 


Only 

Patrick  Steam 
Irons  Have 
Magnetic  Steam 
Control 

Replace  foot-operated 
valve  assembly  —  fully 
automatic  heat  control. 
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of  the  stairway  and  connecteci  to  an 
automatic  repeating  record  player  that 
drones  out  the  sales  talk.  This  type  of 
speaker  makes  the  message  audible 
only  to  stairway  passengers.  The  spac¬ 
ing  has  them  within  hearing  distance 
ail  during  the  ride.  The  repeating 
message  will  announce  merchandise 
on  the  floor  directly  ahead  or  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  special  sale  offering  any¬ 
where  in  the  store.  Suggested  length 
for  the  message  is  six  seconds,  giving 
each  passenger  three  rundowns  on  it 
enroute.  The  record  player  is  installed 
at  the  lower  end  inside  the  panels 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  changed 
for  each  day’s  selling.  Van  Der  Reis 
sells  only  the  idea.  Stores  purchase 
their  own  equipment  and  have  their 
store  electricians  make  the  installa¬ 
tion.  For  information,  write  M.  Van 
Der  Reis,  22  Dante  Street,  Larchniont, 
N.  Y. 


Hi*  Me«l*r  Sofa  Company  lost  month  modo  public  tho  dotoili  of  its  now  timo^oving  solf-torvieo  systom 
of  handling  salot  dorks'  chango  funds  and  doily  rocoipts.  Two  yoars  of  rosoarch  and  four  months 
of  tosting  at  Oimbols,  Now  York  procodod  tho  onnouncomont.  Tho  systom  is  basod  on  two  Moslar 
units— a  sofo  for  solos  dorks'  funds  and  a  rocoipt-giving  dopository.  Both  aro  flro*  and  burglary- 
rosistont.  At  loft,  dork  insorts  wrappor  containing  hor  doily  cash  rocoipts  in  dopository  unit.  Tho 
unit  simultanooudy  rocoWos,  rocoipts  and  doposits  tho  monoy.  At  right,  dork  is  placing  hor  chango 
fund  cosh  box  in  ono  of  100  individually  lockod  sofo  doposit  compartmonts. 


What  Goes  Up  in  Smoke.  Figures  fur¬ 
nished  by  Remington  Rand  show  that 
retailers  foot  a  nice  chunk  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fire  damage  bill.  Of  their  $53 
million  annual  losses,  much  of  it  is 
traceable  to  a  failure  to  protect  their 
records.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the 
firms  which  lose  their  records  do  not 
resume  business;  17  per  cent  cease  to 
furnish  financial  statements;  14  per 
cent  suffer  reduction  in  their  credit 
ratings.  These  and  other  statistics  on 
what  fire  means  to  retail  stores  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  new  booklet,  “The  Flam¬ 
ing  Truth  About  Retail  Stores,’’  which 
Remington  is  distributing,  at  the  same 
time  recommending  equipment  which 
will  help  protect  vital  records  and  ac¬ 
counts.  The  booklet,  SC  720,  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Remington’s  Management 
Controls  Division,  315  Fourth  .Ave., 
New  York  10. 


ent  top. 

The  other  half  of  the  system,  the 
depository  unit,  simultaneously  re¬ 
ceives,  receipts  and  deposits  money 
turned,  in  by  each  clerk  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  The  clerk  prepares  her  de¬ 
posit,  wraps  cash  and  bills  in  a  special 
wrapper  on  which  she  itemizes  her 
cash  receipts,  then  slips  the  wrapped 
currency  into  a  slot  in  the  depository 
which  holds  the  wrapper  upright. 
Using  a  small  lever  she  cuts  the  top  of 
the  wrapper  so  that  the  bottom  por¬ 
tion  containing  the  currency  drops 
into  the  safe.  With  the  same  stroke  the 
store  name  is  embossed  on  the  receipt. 
One  half  of  the  embossed  portion  re¬ 
mains  attached  to  the  currency,  the 
other  is  the  clerk’s  receipt. 


soap  suds  as  well  as  dirt,  or  tor 
beams  or  other  overhead  areas. 


Cash  at  Hand.  With  a  new  self-serv¬ 
ice  system  for  handling  sales  clerk 
change  funds  and  daily  sales  receipts, 
the  Mosler  Safe  Company  seems  to 
have  found  a  way  to  bust  one  of 
stores’  most  annoying  bottlenecks. 
Mosler  calls  the  solution  its  Decentral¬ 
ized  Cash  Control  System,  has  tested  it 
for  four  months  in  Gimbels  New 
York  and  now  has  installed  a  complete 
system  in  the  big  store. 

The  Mosler  system  is  based  on  a 
two  unit  receiving  and  dispensing  sta¬ 
tion.  With  its  use,  sales  piersonnel  can 
be  held  completely  responsible  for 
their  own  change  funds  and  receipts. 
In  the  Gimbel  installation  each  floor 
has  one  of  these  stations,  in  contrast 
to  the  old  system  of  having  only  three 
cash  control  offices  to  service  all  twelve 
floors. 

The  change  fund  part  of  the  new 
system  is  a  deposit  box  safe  which 
opens  to  100  individually  locked  safe 
compartments,  each  containing  a  plas¬ 
tic  cash  box.  Each  clerk  is  assigned  a 
box  and  given  a  cylindrical  key  which 
cannot  be  duplicated.  The  cash  in 
each  box  is  visible  through  a  transpar¬ 


Better  Circulation.  Westinghouse  has 
booklet  describing  the  moving 


The  Captive  Audience.  A  good  time  to 
get  the  ear  of  shoppers  once  you’ve 
got  them  inside  the  store  is  when  they 
are  riding  the  escalators.  Surveys  show 
that  some  few  of  them  manage  to  take 
a  quick  nap  on  their  rides  up  and 
down  stairs  but  most  of  them  are  set¬ 
ups  for  an  audio  sales  message.  For 
use  on  this  captive  audience,  M.  Van 
Der  Reis  has  designed  a  moving  stair¬ 
way  broadcasting  device  that  uses 
speakers  spotted  along  the  inside  panel 


a  new 

stairway  approach  to  the  problem  of 
vertical  transportation  in  stores.  The 
booklet  does  a  non-technical  job  of 
telling  management  what  it  can  expect 
from  this  typ>e  conveyance,  covers  sizes, 
capacities,  mechanical  details,  cutaway 
drawings,  price  data,  applications,  ar¬ 
rangements  and  layouts.  The  booklet, 
B-4582,  can  be  obtained  from  E.  B. 
Dawson,  Dept.  T,  Elevator  Division, 
Westinghouse,  Jersey  City. 
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Travelling  Presser.  A  portable  steam 
pressing  unit  that  needs  little  space 
is  now  available  for  use  when  fashion 
shows  are  staged  outside  the  store. 
The  Automatic  Steam  Products 
Corf.,  140  West  31st  St.,  New  York, 
furnishes  it.  Four  irons  may  be  used 
with  the  unit. 

Long  Distance  Conversation.  A  near 
thing  to  inter-office  communication  on 
a  round-table  basis  is  Falk-A-Phone’s 
flexible  system  for  spreading  the  word. 
Incoming  calls  can  be  answered  at  a 
distance  of  40  feet  from  any  sub-  or 
master  station  without  manual  opera¬ 
tion:  suit-stations  can  be  called  selec¬ 
tively:  master  stations  talk  with  each 
other.  The  system  comes  in  five  and 
10  station  combinations.  Manufactur¬ 
er’s  address  is  1512  S.  Pulaski  Rd., 
Cihicago. 

When  the  Light  Fails.  For  use  in  case 
of  normal  power  failure,  Exide  has  a 
Lifeguard  unit  the  size  of  a  portable 
typewriter  tlesigned  to  illuminate  a 
4,000  stjuare  foot  floor  area  for  as  long 
as  six  hotirs.  Fhe  emergency  lighting 
unit  takes  one  or  two  sealed  beam 
llo<Kllights  jjowered  by  a  storage  bat¬ 
tery.  l.;imps  can  be  adjusted  in  any 
direction.  When  not  in  use,  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  kept  fully  charged  from  regular 
electric  circuit. 

Fabric  Serviceability 

{Continued  from  page  42) 
fabrics  to  deteriorate  or  discolor  or 
l)oth  unless  an  antichlor  is  used  after 
any  Itleaching  that  may  have  been 
necessary. 

1  he  importance  of  t|uality  control 
in  the  application  of  resin  finishes  can¬ 
not  Ik- over-emphasized.  Practically  all 
the  complaints  and  problems  that  arise 
(»n  wrinkle-resistant  fabrics  stem  from 
careless  finishing  practices.  If  the 
proper  resin  formulation  for  the  fab¬ 
ric  has  been  selected  and  if  available- 
processing  standards  have  been  strict¬ 
ly  adhered  to,  an  important  extra 
'able  has  been  added  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Wrinkle  resistance  can  serve 
greatly  to  enhance  the  promotional 
value  and  merchandisability  of  cotton, 
rayon,  and  linen  apparel.  Fhe  retail¬ 
or  can  assure  himself  and  his  custom- 
t-rs  these  values  by  favoring  prcxlucts  of 
gocxl  reputation  in  the  trade. 


Public  Relations  For  Retailers 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


icies  and  those  related  to  promotion 
and  advertising.  These  practices  and 
others  have  been  developed  through 
trial  and  error,  research  and  experi¬ 
ence,  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  de¬ 
signed  to  win  and  hold  customers. 
While  the  mechanics  of  credit  and 
methods  connected  with  adjustments 
and  complaints  have  received  similar 
attention,  the  human  element,  so 
closely  akin  to  them,  has  not  received 
its  deserved  recognition. 

In  the  final  analysis  all  other  store 
activities  and  every  job  in  a  store  meet 
in  one  focal  point— the  customer  con¬ 
tact.  From  the  selling  standpoint  few 
retailers  have  failed  to  devote  every 
effort  to  establish  customer  goodwill 
through  pleasant  relationships  at  the 
|X)int  of  sale  level.  Foo  often,  how¬ 
ever,  this  hard  won  customer  respect 
has  been  dissipated  by  a  lack  of  corre¬ 
sponding  effort  directed  at  the  custom¬ 
er  desiring  to  open  credit  or  discuss  a 
credit  account.  Too  often  also,  stores 
have  ignored  enormous  opportunities 


for  winning  lifelong  public  confidence 
through  their  unthinking  treatment  of 
dissatisfied  customers  making  com¬ 
plaints  or  returns. 

At  a  time  when  service  and  the 
public  acceptance  it  produces  is  para¬ 
mount  to  retail  progress  both  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively,  customer  rela¬ 
tions  are  retailing’s  most  significant 
feature.  They  should  be  examined 
with  a  view  to  improvement  wherever 
they  exist.  That  they  do  exist  in  credit 
procedures  and  vitally  in  connection 
with  adjustment  and  complaint  poli¬ 
cies  should  be  no  less  evident  than  that 
they  are  a  measure  of  sales  and  success. 

The  Profits  Involved.  The  customer 
who  is  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  by 
an  ill-advised  credit  interview  tech¬ 
nique,  or  is  antagonized  through  poor 
collection  procedures  is  a  lost  customer 
in  many  instances.  Her  resulting  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  store  is  directly  felt 
in  loss  of  sales.  She  avoitls  the  store 
completely,  and  all  other  effort  to  gain 


Insertiiig  & 


rockets  through  mailings 

The  Inserting  and  Mailing  Machine 
isn’t  work-shy.  It  works  for  thousands 
of  major  mass-mailing  companies 
who  demand  speed,  accuracy  and 
^  cash  savings!  You  can  count  on  it  to 

.  get  your  material  into  the  mail, 

whether  it’s  thousands  or  millions, 
fast  and  fumble-proof  —  with 
four-fifths  of  your  costs  slashed. 

The  Inserting  and  Mailing  Machine 
won’t  make  a  single  undetected  error. 


^  BEECHNUT 
PACKINfi  COMPANY  writos:  j _ 

"Th«  Inserting  and  Mailing  Machine 
is  in  use  by  this  company  and  is 
giving  us  very  good  service." 

INSERTINS  ft  MAIlINft  MACNINI 

«jTiiMS  swetoseew  ‘iwsssrs  mro  mtiiof*  ' 


JUST  PRESS 
THE  BUTTON 

AND  WATCH 

One  Inserting 
I  and  Mailing 

^  '  Machine  does 

the  work  of  12  to  20  clerks.  A  single 
operator  can  complete  25,000  mailings 
with  6  enclosures  each,  in  5  or  6  hours. 
By  hand,  it  would  take  96  hours. 
PHILLirStm*.  HEN  JERSEY 
nHOM  ~MMiTS  resTjei  wisicm  coears  (  st4CU 
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o  OR  MORE 

C /large 
mi/ Customers 

EHERr  DAY! 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

440i  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
EDgcwAter  4>S  1  12 


her  resjject  and  business  becomes 
wasted  effort.  Identically,  the  custom¬ 
er  who  receives  poor  treatment  and  is 
not  afforded  every  possible  courtesy 
when  making  a  complaint  or  asking 
for  an  adjustment  is  apt  to  associate 
that  discourtesy  and  poor  treatment 
with  the  store  forever  after.  Forgetting 
her  previous  satisfaction  and  services 
she  received  when  buying,  her  future 
attitude  is  heavily  flavored  by  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Unfortunately,  the  dissatisfactions 
that  customers  experience  become 
fixed  in  their  memories  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  simple,  daily  courtesies 
which  they  have  come  to  ex|>ect.  A 


dissatisfied  customer  will  not  hesitate 
to  spread  the  word  of  a  dissatisfaction 
in  detail  among  her  friemls  anti  ac¬ 
quaintances  without  ever  giving  credit 
for  dependable  performances  of  the 
past.  And  because  gossip  spreads  like 
weeds,  a  discouraging  story  will  quick¬ 
ly  find  its  w'ay  !o  other  customers  and 
pros|)ective  customers,  growing  and 
becoming  distortetl  at  every  repetition. 

Those  stores  that  have  investigated 
customer  opinion  have  found  without 
exception  that  a  high  percentage  of 
any  disfavor  that  might  exist  orginates 
in  the  mishandling  of  credit,  atljust- 
ments  or  complaints.  Conversely,  just 
as  these  procedures  are  the  source  of 


greatest  customer  dissatisfaction,  opin->j 
ion  surveys  show  that  they  can  be  a 
source  of  highest  public  favor.  When 
properly  handled  and  given  deserved 
management  attention,  they  can  make< 
a  major  contribution  to  a  store’s  good  I 
reputation,  and  be  responsible  for» 
increased  consumer  acceptance  and 
added  volume.  j 

There  is  no  retail  enterprise  aitnii^ 
at  good  public  relations  and  the  lien^ 
fits  of  public  goodwill  which  will  notl 
profit  in  an  examination  of  its  credit;^ 
adjustment  and  complaint  policies  to 
assure  that  they  are  equitably  planned^ 
and  executed  in  behalf  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 


Politics — Whose  Business? 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

at  all  levels  of  employment— need  to  the  issue  of  statism  versus  individi 

know  the  truth.  In  this  era  of  the  dignity.  All  are  vitally  harassed  ot 

clever  lie  there  are  people  with  the  the  tax  bills,  the  waste,  the  oserli 

courage  to  tell  the  truth  even  though  ping-  Over  the  dishonesty,  the  ( om 

it  hurts.  People  who  will  not  compro-  tion  which  comes,  in  large  part, 

mise  principle,  nor  honesty,  nor  decen-  cause  we  have  so  long  been  so  an 

cy,  nor  freedom  of  the  individual  no  teurish  as  to  stay  aloof  from  poli’ti 

matter  what  the  cost.  I  would  pray  Over  the  graft  which  has  engendei 

there  are  enough  within  retailing  to  a  moral  indignation  which  may 

write  informative  bulletins  on  legisla-  save  America. 

tion  which  would  not  offend  even  the  My  advice  is  that  you  ask  your  sti 
most  critical  of  our  partisan  leaders.  principals  to  take  up  with  their 
Being  a  good  American  is  not  the  tional  and  state  associations  the  w 

sole  right  of  a  Republican  or  of  a  wherein  top,  middle  and  bottom  “ 

Democrat.  Voting  intelligently  has  ecutives”— at  least— can  begin  to  b 

been  cornered  by  neither  party.  .\11  live,  motivating  force  in  our  legislal 

good  .\mericans  are  concerned  over  life. 


MORE  SALES  ... 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPANT 

ISIS  Waifflit  Stratt,  PtillaiMphla  2,  Pa. 

Th*  Rtstarth  MctM  .f  Acnwit  Salicitatiw 


3.  The  known  bondholders,  murtRaRees,  and  od. 
security  holders  owninR  or  holdinR  1  percent  or  nm 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortRaRes,  or  other  seenr 
ties  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  ParaRraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  tl 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  bool 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiducial 
relation,  the  name  of  the  i>erson  or  corporation  f< 
whom  such  trustee  is  actiuR;  also  the  statements  i 
the  two  paraRraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full  knowledi 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditi* 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  whotl 
not  api>ear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company  as  trusts, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  thl 
of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  averaRe  number  of  copies  of  each  is. 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  throuRh  tl 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  tl 
12  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (Th 
information  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  se. 
weekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN 
Editor,  Stores 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE 
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1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 
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Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
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organization),  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.;  George  Hansen.  President;  J.  Gordon 
Dakins.  Gen.  Mgr.  and  Treasurer,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .■\ssociation. 


high  quality 
service 
at  low  cost 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  17th 
of  September,  1951. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn.  Notary  Public  (My  co™' 
sion  expires  March  30,  1952) 


November,  1951' 
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